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“MATTEO SASSETTIANO” SEBASTIANO MAINARDI 


A much admired work on exhibition at the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City, Mo. The painting is loaned 
by the John Levy Galleries, New York 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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By ABBOTT H. THAYER 


Blow bugles of battles, the marches of peare; 

East, West, North and South, let the long quarrel cease; 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 

Sing of Glory to God and of Good Will to man! 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
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Modern Museum 
WeExhibits the Art 
Of Sixteen Cities 


nical Survey of the Influences 
Predominant in American Art 
Is Provided by Presentation 
of Representative Works 





By Mary MORSELL 


The exibition of painting from six- 
en American cities at the Museum 
»f Modern Art resolves itself into more 
yr less of an honest clinical diagnosis 
pf regions | influences in our painting. 
4nd the comprehensive biographies 
shich are a feature of the catalog af- 
ord excelient material for some enter- 
prising art statistician. They throw 
onsiderable light upon such problems 
ts the effects of European study, pic- 
turesque versus drab environment, and 
the influence upon American art of a 
large foreign quota, divorced from the 
Old World, but insecurely rooted in the 
New. If nothing in the way of arrest- 
ing discoveries has resulted from the 
show, the exhibition is at least an im- 
portant move in the right direction and 
forees us to face both our resources 
and our obstacles. 

Firstly, it is clear that practically no 
usung geniuses have been left to lan- 
gush in such centers as Atlanta, 
Seattle, Minneapolis or Dallas. In the 
sculpture group, the strong and simple 
seated figure by John Storrs is easily 
the outstanding item, while among the 
paintings and watercolors, the sturdy 
integrity of Burchfield’s talent chal- 
lenges us strongly in this mixed com- 
pany. The other artists such as Jane 
Berlandina, Grant Wood, John Car- 
roll, Henry G. Keller and Arthur B. 
Carles, who contribute interesting 
works to the show, are likewise all fa- 
miliar to art lovers in this city. 

Secondly, it is obvious that in the 
regions richest in pictorial material, 
such as the South, the Southwest and 
the Far West, the element of the pic- 
turesque constitutes a danger, rather 
than an incentive to true creation. 
From these sections come the canvases 
devoted to Ozark mountain women, 
striking Indian types and appealing 
hegro subjects, all seen from the liter- 
ary, rather than the purely artistic 
point of view. 

Thirdly, it is apparent from the level 
of work in these typically American 
tities that in addition to the financial 
f ‘id which our country is now giving to 
artists for the first time, we must also 
strive to produce a culture which gives 
enlightened recognition to the person- 
ality of the artist and his special in- 
legrity. In some of the paintings in 
the show one feels that peculiar blight 
born of aesthetic power placed in the 
hands of society women who within 


% Past ten or fifteen years have found 
‘ €xpedient to sandwich a little art 
Si ap between the more press- 
ah, ligations of contract bridge and 
aad the country club. To them, pri- 
belutie we Owe the semi-modern flower 
aut] ngs, the politer still lifes, the 
inter Sweetened figure paintings, the 
and Pog with casement window vistas 
th € easy effectiveness of some of 
€ stylized sculpture. 

he bol percentage of the painters in 
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“MADONNA AND CHILD” 


Acquired by a collector from the Bachstitz Gallery. 











‘Fine Fragonards 
Are on Exhibit 
At Rosenbach’s 





Unpublished Drawings Executed 
to Illustrate Orlando Furioso 
and Les Contes of La Fontaine 

| Show Artist at His Height 


By LAURIE EGLINGTON 
Dr. Rosenbach’s collection of Frago- 
nard drawings, now on view at 17 East 
5ist Street, compel such a full and 
immediate enjoyment that only the 
closing of the galleries can get one to 


leave, bodily exhausted, maybe, but 
knowing a rare elation of spirit. Par- 
taking as they do of the classic char- 
acter of all great art, these drawings 
have a facility and power of stroke 
that looks back to the great Chinese 
draughtsmen and, coming nearer to 
Fragonard’s own time, to the art of 
Rubens and Tiepolo, as well as prefig- 
uring in no uncertain manner that of 
Delacroix. 


Turning away, within a few years 
of his death, from supplying the de- 
mand of his rich bourgeois clientele 
for scenes of rustic and domestic life, 
and for the moment far removed from 
his early vocation as painter of the 
court, Fragonard pauses to illustrate 
the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto and La 
Fontaine’s Contes. Here we have a 
quality much more potent than the 
romanticism of his bourgeois studies, 
more akin to the immortal urge of the 
human race than the “joy of the instant 
seized on the wing” of his court de- 
pictions. Taking, as his theme, chiv- 
alry at the moment of its waning, he 
emprisons with his vibrant line an 
everlasting spirit that touches to spark 
impulses that lie dormant in each one 
of us. 





By TINTORETTO What an incredible power the man 


has! To depict with a few lightning 








WORCESTER SHOW 
PRIZES ANNOUNCED 


WORCESTER. — “Girl Before the 
Mirror” by Nicolai Cikovsky (Down- 
town Gallery) was awarded the first- 
purchase prize and $500 in cash in the 
exhibition of contemporary American 
paintings recently opened at the 
Worcester Museum. Henry Mattson, 
formerly a student at the Worcester 
Art Museum School and now a member 
of the Woodstock art colony, received 
the second-purchase prize for a land- 
scape (Rehn Gallery), while the third 
of these awards was granted to Simkha 
Simkhovitch for a still life entitled, 
“Yellow Flowers” (Milch Gallery). 
Julius Bloch’s “The Cellist” (Little 
Gallery of Contemporary Art, Phila- 
delphia) received honorable mention. 

These three paintings were acquired 
by the Museum, from the one hundred 
and thirty works exhibited. This show- 
ing of works by representative living 
artists was arranged by the trustees to 
provide opportunities for our native 
artists, but it is interesting to note that 
none of the prize-winners is American 
born. Mr. Cikovsky, who has received 
major awards from the Art Institute of 
Chicago on two occasions, had his early 
art education in Russia. Gothenburg, 
Sweden, was Mr. Mattson’s birthplace, 
and Simkha Simkhovitch was born in 
Russia and studied at the Royal Acad- 
emy in Leningrad. Mr. Bloch was born 
in Baden, Germany, and studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
An interesting comment pertinent to 








Paul Rosenberg 
Gives Paintings 
To Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY.— We learn 
with great interest that the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art is the recipient of the gener- 
ous gift of two paintings from 
Paul Rosenberg. One is a charm- 
ing Marie Laurencin of two girls 


in a boat and tre other a figure 
painting by Andre Lhote. In view 
of the stricture in Mr. Nelson’s 


will against the purchase of 
works by artists until they have 
been dead thirty years this gift 
of Mr. Rosenberg is especially 
appreciated, since it is only 
through generosity of this kind 
that a collection of contemporary 
art can be assembled for the mu- 
seum. 








this situation was made by Edward 
Alden Jewell, art critic of the New York 
Times, in his address at the opening 
of the exhibition. He warned that prog- 
ress could never be made by the exclu- 
sion of foreign art and the insistence 





that American work reigns supreme. | Prince of Sweden. 





strokes of the pencil and brush dipped 
in sepia scenes so filled with the very 
essence of action. Take for instance 
the hero in mid-air in the act of leap- 
ing on to his horse, or the equally 
amazing scene where he has flung him- 
self from his steed and is just step- 
ping into the waiting boat. Here illus- 
tration is at its height, and merges 
with art also at the peak. A few lines 
carry the imagination back to his long 
ride culminating in a quick abandon- 
ing of horse for a row-boat manned 
with men already tense at the oars, 
and only awaiting his arrival to spring 
into rapid action. Nothing could be 
more full of suggestion of movement 
without the slightest tinge of the 
frozen quality that comes with exag- 
gerated drama—such as one feels for 
instance in the Glasgow “Adultress 
Brought Before Christ,” attributed to 
Giorgione. Then there is the hero 
striding up the stairs from the fore- 
ground of the composition, awaited by 
a watching crowd at the head. Again, 
in a boat navigating a more or less 
troubled water, what a solid position the 
craft holds in the moving mountain of 
the sea stroked in with a few touches 
of the pencil and sepia. In another 
drawing, the figure of the hero is seen 


NEW PARIS GROUP 
EXHIBITS SILVER 


PARIS.—The International Chamber 
of Art Experts, which organized recent- 
ly, has arranged a program of exhibi- 
tions and conferences in which the 


specialists who compose the group will 
display their aesthetic preferences and 
their ideas on the subject of ancient 
and modern art. The first of these ex- 
hibits, devoted to a comparative show- 
ing of the silversmith’s art—antique 
and modern silver—opened on Decem- 
ber 9 at Louis Carre’s, 2 bis Villa Gui- 
bert (XVIe) under the title “Formes 
Sans Decor.” 

All the pieces, coming from a num- 
ber of English and French collections 
to which the public has little or no ac- 
cess, will show that in the greater pe- 
riods of art a constant emphasis on 
simplicity has dominated the chefs- 
d’oeuvre of the silversmiths in various 
centers. More than a hundred pieces 
of English silver of the XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries, in which pure form 
triumphs, constitute a unique collec- 
tion of unadorned silver and offer at 
the same time the first exhibition of 
English silver to be held in Paris. 

Among the modern silversmiths who 
are participating in this exhibition one 
might mention, in addition to the Pari- 
sian craftsmen, noted artists of Den- 
mark and Sweden, including His Royal 
Highness Prince Sigwardt, son of the Treat. Oo eet 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Suserb Fragonards 
Are Now on View 
At Dr. Rosenbach’s 


(Continued from page 3) 





standing on a ledge in the heavens 
with head and spear pointed down- 
ward, surmounted by a storm of swirl- 
ing clouds recalling in their power of 
line the great Sung masterpieces. And 
as if this were not enough, the figure 
of a saintly personage cleaves the trou- 
bled air in flight, his form and robes 
delineated so as to suggest no more 
weight than has a cloud, yet at the 
same time the drawing of the face re- 
veals a power of characterization in 
miniature that has amazing strength. 

One could enumerate endlessly, so 
vast is the field. There are some hun- 


dred drawings, all of amazing power. 
Take, for instance, the rendering of 
horses. One proud beast, submissive to 
the master’s will, bows to the great 
feudal spirit in whose service both are 
enlisted, while another rears his hind 
quarters in a frenzy of fear or excite- 
ment until he is almost resting on his 
head. 

What creations! The pencil is used 
like a brush, capable of transmuting the 
vigor of a great creation into line that 
is sensitive to every nuance of feeling 
as is a seismograph to the slightest 
movement of the earth. Here is indeed 
a unique collection that has more-over 
never been published. Such drawings 
as these surely call for an appreciation 
and a detailed treatment in relation to 
the scenes they illustrate such as is 
not possible in the limited time at the 
disposal of a weekly reviewer. One 
would like to make a plea to some loyal 
French citizen that he add to the glory 
of his country in art by gaining per- 
mission to publish the complete set as 
a permanent record of some of the 
greatest work France has produced. 

On view at the same time as the 
Fragonards are some miniature draw- 
ings of Turner, depicting English 
scenes with infinite delicacy of touch. 
It is, however, to be regretted that 
these are shown together with the 
Fragonards, which tend to overpower 
them much as cognac obliterates the 
delicate fragrance of even the finest 
wine. None the less, even against this 
disadvantage, two views of Brighton 
Beach and one of sheep on a hillside, 
print themselves indelibly on the 
mind, and urge a second visit for the 
better enjoyment of these gems of 
miniature art. 


HEIDELBACH SALE 
BRINGS $132,700 


PARIS.—-The art and furniture col- 
lection, which included tapestries, pe- 
riod furniture, paintings by old mas- 
ters, rare rugs and sculptures, of the 
late Mrs. Alfred Heidelbach was sold at 
auction on December 16 for 2,161,285 
francs (about $132,700). Good prices 
were commanded by Francois Boucher’s 
“The Judgment of Paris’ which 
brought 140,000 francs; a flat top Louis 
XV desk sold for 92,000 francs, and an 
XVIIIth century Gobelins tapestry, 
“The History of Don Quixote,” which 
went for 225,000 francs. 

The entire contents of the famous 
Heidelbach mansion at 19, Avenue 
d’Iena, with the exception of the porce- 
lains which were bequeathed to the 
Louvre, were dispersed in what was 
the most important Paris auction of an 
American art collection since the 
George Blumentha! sale last year. We 
hope to be able to furnish further 
prices of the sale in a forthcoming 
issue of The Art NEWS. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
MUSICALE SERIES 


The Grand Central Art Galleries at 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue inaugurated a 
series of Twilight Musicales on Decem- 
ber 21, with a program of Christmas 
musie presented by the Durieux Cham- 
ber Music Ensemble and the Holland 
Vocal Trio. The entire series of musi- 
cales, planned to raise funds for needy 
American artists, has been subscribed 
to by many prominent art and music 
lovers. The background and atmos- 
phere of the galleries, with the beauti- 
ful lighted Christmas tree and other 
decorations of the season provided an 
adrairable setting for the musical offer- 
ings which were enjoyed by a notable 
assemblage. 

Tickets for the single musicales or 
tha series of five may be obtained from 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
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LOUIS XV MARQUETERIE COMMODE 


This beautifully patterned tulipwood commode is included in the sale of the collection of the late Mrs. Rockefeller 
McCormick to be held at the American-Anderson Galleries from January 2-6. 
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Fine Work Shown 
In Broad Survey 
Of Stained Glass 


An exhibition of stained glass, beau- 
tifully installed, has been placed on 
view at the Demotte Galleries and 
yields through a selection of the finest 
examples obtainable a survey of this 
art from the XIIth to the XVIth centu- 
ries. The panels shown, which come 
from such famous cathedrals as St. 
Denis, Clermond-Ferrand, Chartres and 
Rouen, range from the simplicity of two 
rare Cistercian examples of the earli- 
est period to the charming works of the 
XVth and XVIth century masters who 
emulated the painters of the period. 


The emphasis of the exhibition natu- 
rally falls upon the XIIth and XIIIth 


century examples, and these panels,|. 


placed as if in a chapel with the purity 
of their colors illumined by skillful 
lighting, constitute an extremely inter- 
esting group. Centering the far end of 
the gallery is a beautiful piece depict- 
ing the “Presentation of the Virgin in 
the Temple,” coming from the great ca- 
thedral of St. Denis, which extended its 
influence over a large section of 
France. Here the austere simplicity of 
the design and the pure, glowing qual- 
ity of the reds, blues, yellows and 
greens typify the noble decorative 
style attained during this early period 
through intimate knowledge of the re- 
lationship between the luminosity and 
irradiance of various colors and the 
functional use of leading to accentuate 
forms and relate primary tones. 





Huge Crowds Visit 
Los Angeles Show 
Of European Art 


LOS ANGELES.—The exhibi- 
tion of Five Centuries of Euro- 
pean Painting, loaned by Wilden- 
stein and Company and now on 
view at the Los Angeles Museum, 
attracted 9,000 visitors on one 
Sunday. The best of publicity, 
word-of-mouth recommendation, 
brought 14,000 persons to see the 
exhibition the following Sunday 
and 16,000 the next. This phe- 
nomenal attendance attests in no 
uncertain terms the sincere ap- 
preciation which the Far West 
has for great art. 


Of the two extremely interesting Cis- 
tercian panels, the most famous is the 
smaller specimen with a finely com- 
posed fleur de lys pattern. This piece, 
well known to art historians, has been 
reproduced in Volume IX of Violet le 
Duc’s great Dictionary of French Ar- 
chitecture. Another important panel 
in colored glass, also dating from the 
XIIth century, is the “Holy Women at 
the Tomb” subject from Clermond- 
Ferrand, which is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the extraordinary expressive- 
ness gained through the drawing of 
faces, costumes and ornaments in 
opaque, freehand lines. Needless to say, 
this early technique did not admit the 
slightest mistake or hesitancy and 
called for artists of great skill. 

Turning to the panels from the next 
century, we lingered longest before a 
particularly fine example of the school 
of Chartres, which at this time shared 

































DUVEEN BROTHERS 


honors with Paris as the leading influ- 
ence in the art of stained glass. Other|their delicacy of detail and are ¢. 
of the smaller examples in this group| signed for close study rather than as 
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might well envy such favorite Bibii. 
stories as the “Revelation to Joanne 
and the “Last Supper.” And the Du > 
and depth of color, unequaled in aa 
centuries, reveal with what magic x” 
unknown workers of this time Utiline, 
every possibility of their almost —., 
tive techniques. wt 
The two largest panels in the exhihy 
tion are likewise of the XIIIth Centun 
and are.nearly ten feet in height. Thes, 
full length examples enable us to studs 
the use of the colored scenes jp y 
center of the windows and op +s 
lower border and the framing am 
heightening of the pictorial elemens 
through ornamental motives on White 
glass. Dating from late in this toad 
century is a panel of still another ty 
with a representation of th; Pas 
Lamb on a diaper background — 
A single XIV century example an 
austere “Calvary,” is still imbueq with 
a great strength and simplicity whig, 
becomes modified in the later worxg a 
view through the wish to reconcile the 
art of painting on glass wit! that 
painting in oil. Nevertheles despite 
our preference for the bolder forms and 
narrower color range of the earlier De 
riod, there are some charmi)ig panels 
among the XVth and XVIth century 
examples. In such works as the da 


the “Ado. 
Study the 


panels, like the devotional painting 9 
the period, are especially charming jp 


also set forth with a vivid economy of part of a great decorative ensemble. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
INNEW YORK 


JO DAVIDSON 


noedier Galleries 

Jo Davidson is back in New York 
ith a show of recent work in por- 
oe now on view at the Knoedler 
‘eries. The artist is so well known to 
yide group of admirers as to make de- 
ied comment superfiuous. A head in 


baster of the President, done in Wash- 
ton only last week, holds thé center 


the floor and suggests that Davidson 
ay well become Roosevelt’s Willson 
ale The other star feature of the ex- 
pition is a bronze bust of Gandhi, 
hose strange power of personality is 
‘ingly caught by the sculptor. The 
eat seer can hardly have foreseen 
at he would ever appear against a 
yckground of Flemish verdure tapes- 
. fanked by Mrs. Harrison Williams 
id Mrs. ©. Macculloch Miller, whose 
rtraits are executed in polychromed 
rra cotta Both of these ladies do jus- 
ee to this medium, or the medium 
yes justice to them, whichever is the 
heferred inanner of expressing the 
me thing, that this material is ad- 
irably suited to rendering the delicate 
hances Which distinguish aristocratic 
atures from those of commoner clay. 
erhaps it is the delicate though deter- 
ined carriage of the head, seen in the 
trait of Mrs. William Paley, or a re- 
mement of expression undoubtedly due 
> an elevation of thought observable 
b such a sitter as La Comtesse Paul 
» Valambrosa, which constitutes this 
istinction. A thought suggested by a 
low critic seems especially 4 propos, 
sing that the hair-dress of these 
dies, as significant tokens of our time, 
i] constitute a great source of inter- 
st to future generations. 

The gentlemen, mostly rendered in 
ronze, are, aS usual, characterized 
y more human qualities, the mobile 
axe of John Erskine being espe- 
ally happy, while that of James Joyce 
speaks the restraint of the ascetic 
ingled with perplexity common to the 
row of the philosopher. Le Maréchal 
ubert Lyautey immediately strikes 
eas essentially French, being re- 
arkable as well for a rugged honesty 
presentation. Other recent sitters to 
r. Davidson are William T. Dewart; 
is Excellency, the Honorable Welling- 
m Koo, Minister of China; Mr. Wil- 
am Paley; Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. 
ayson; Harrison Williams; Mrs. 
ary Payne Whitney and the late 
atry Payne Whitney. 

The personality of Mr. Davidson is, 
always, one of great charm, which 
pnders all he says or does of enormous 
terest to a devoted public.—L. E. 





By Appointment to 
H. M. the Queen 


“THE ALLEY” 


The Art NEws 








By VALENTI ANGELO 


One of the outstanding pictures in the artist’s first exhibition in New York 
which will remain on view at the Ferargil Galleries until the end of the month. 











VALENTI ANGELO 


Ferargil Galleries 


Mr. Valenti Angelo, who is holding 
his first New York show of paintings 
at the Ferargil Galleries, reveals cer- 
tain qualities in his work which seem 
to call for second comment. His his- 
tory is interesting, as is that of all 


artists, which I think often claims too 
little attention from the critic. Born in 


Tuscany of people of the soil, he was 


brought to this country at the age of 
seven, and his family settled in the 
Far West. Early in life he worked 
in all manner of factories, and these 
and life around him were his only 
school. He drew constantly, in the eve- 
nings and in spare moments during 
the day. One night of art school was 
enough, and he left never to return. 
Since 1926, in addition to painting, he 
has been designing and illustrating 
books, a work in which, according to 
Mr. Craven, he excels. Museums and 
art centers in the West have shown 
his paintings but this is his first visit 
to New York. 

The first thing that strikes one in 
his painting is that it has that rare 
thing in our day—emotion. Many will 
merely content themselves with look- 
ing at his horses and saying “Chirico,” 
but I think if they will look further 








they will find more. The luminosity, 
for instance, of his red mountain is 
amazing, and the rotundity of the folds 
in the hills. An intense emotion will 
also be felt in “The Alley,’ which we 
reproduce. True, the handling of pig- 
ment is rough and untutored, and some 
of his figures appear too over-stuffed. 
But on the whole there is an individu- 
ality and new slant about his work 
which in these days of repetition is 
both interesting and refreshing.—L. E. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Marie Harriman Galleries 


The fourth annual exhibition of 
American painters, like most of the 
recent group shows, contains a lot of 
irrelevant and nondescript material. 
However, such names as Sterling 
Blazy, George Picken and Anna Wilen- 
ski relieve the situation somewhat. 

The first of this trio succeeds in pro- 
claiming his individuality in a canvas 
entitled “Italian Forms.” The uncom- 
fortable perspective reinforced by 
treacherous diagonals is relieved on 
each angle by heavy masses so that the 
result shows careful and artistic plan- 


ning. Bare color counteracted by mel- 
low sunlight emphasizes the striking 
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A fine specimen of 
this master crafts- 
man’s work. 
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S. J. PHILLIPS 


113, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 1 
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piece, “Tin Horns,” is of considerable 
detriment to this artist. George Picken 
in “Goldenrod” shows concise, scrupu- 
lous painting as does Nora Benjamin 
in “Souvenir of Saint Lucia.” How- 
ever, when we arrive at Picken’s “At- 
tack at Dawn,” the immediate reaction 
to the canvas is a feeling of revulsion 
against a pacifist propaganda. Another 
outstanding painting is G. D. Roths- 
child’s “Remembrances of Things Past” 
which agreeably fulfills its purpose in 
producing by reminiscent objects a 
rather wistful longing. Suitable to the 
season is Fuller Potter’s large ‘Ma- 
donna and Child,” while Thomas Don- 
nelly’s “Main Road” is conservative but 
able painting. Alice Murphy and Flor- 
ence Ballin Cramer lend finishing 
touches to this exhibit. 

Frank di Gioia, in his “Scenes Of 
Little Italy,” presents by humorous in- 
cident and faithful character interpre- 
tation a series of tempera and ink draw- 
ings. His figures though distorted are 
aptly significant while his drawing is 
swift, though not impressionistic.—J. S. 


GEORGE BIDDLE 


Rehn Galleries 


Nude ladies who used to figure so 
prominently in Biddle’s art, especially 
in the Hudson River series, where 
“twenty-three little women” romped, 
gathered flowers, drove home cows, 
imitated Europa and engaged in other 
pursuits, are now properly clothed in 
“cocktail gowns.” Judging from the 
present exhibit, Mr. Biddle was a fre- 
quenter of that institution, now over a 
week ancient—the speakeasy—and he 
chose the best in which to study the 
types, including even species of those 
who either grace the bar or that infini- 
tesimal bit of space beneath the table. 
Well, if we must be explicit, the very 
popular Moriarty’s, Jack and Charlie’s, 
Sloppy Jo’s and Ticino’s have lent the 
artist whatever inspiration be neces- 
sary for a subject, perhaps a bit re 
stricted or even superficial. But why 
take these seriously? Certainly Mr. 
Biddle didn’t take himself too seriously. 
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gaged. Rhythm, which is the “common | Take-offs on Mexican ikons are done ers is Arthur Szyk. He jg 

PaNeietTe nies denominator” of music and painting,| in Mr. Harnley’s unusual style. WAYMAN ADAMS familiar to America through his 

is well-distinguished in the “Concerto It would make quite an amusing RECEIVES AWARD trations for Ludwig Lewisohn’s ,,. 

oe of Mozart” and “Impromptu of Chopin.” | hour for the sophisticated infant who Ce The Last Days of Shylock, ang tors 
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expressive touches.—J. S. ish.—J. 8: Holland Society of New York were| Bicentennial celebration. Althoe 


awarded to Wayman Adams in recogni-| thoroughly a European and neye, ; 


and illuminating essence which escapes SRaNunOG? eer 4: SR 
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so many painters, but these pictures 


have it, frail and delicate as they are.” JOSEPH CORNELL, 





Polish artist succeeded in captyrj,, 

HARRY BROWN cent meeting of the society. Mr. Adams uiicanny representation of revoh 

So does Katherine S. Dreier sum- ’ Montross Gallery was the first artist to receive this dis-| ary America. 0g 
marize the art of Suzanne Duchamp,| TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, This Connecticut group shows seven | tinction, which is conferred annually| Probably his greatest work, hoy 
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a most fastidious and sensitive water PERKINS HARNLEY artists all working independently, in-|for outstanding achievement in the| is the illustrations for the Sta, 


colorist. A certain lightness and deft- 


dividually and greatively. James Kalisz. The illustrative miniature; ; 
ness of touch characterizes her work, , ° Deaenerty seems to peed. out in the Pine e* Oat Oa rig ‘ait a this text, as well as the enrichn, 
as if the colors were almost breathed | Julien Levy Galleries gathering as he did in the previous| Te Presentation was made by Judge| for the printed page, are close t,. 


upon the paper; and yet with all this} A lot of curious things are going on| show at Montross. He so evidently con- | Henry C. Ackerson of Hudson County, | characteristics of medieval art. Oth 
fleeting quality, the artist succeeds in| at the Julien Levy Galleries. Evident-| ceives on a large scale, with his con-| N. J., president of the society, after| manuscripts shown included thog,. 
attaining complete solidity of form. It| ly, there are more things on Heaven|torted figures in the Thomas Benton| Which a motion picture depicting Mr.| The Epic of Simon Bolivar, The (, 
is a combination of virtues, which is|and earth which are undreamed of in| idiom and broad @ompositions that at | Adams painting the portrait of Fred-|son de Roland, and the partly , 
at the same time charming and com-| our philosophy. First of all, there is an| times one regrets his smaller oils. How- | erick Van Wyck, a member of the so-| pleted Covenant of the Leayjue \ 
pelling. Especially attractive is “Gala| arrangement by Joseph Cornell where-| ever, the “Sketch for a Mural” implies | ciety, was shown. This film was pro-| tions, The latter is of such importa, 
in Cannes” with the gay, carnival spirit; by surréaliste objects including dice,| that the artist has seriously considered | duced by the Metropolitan Museum of/that although still incomp!ete j; ,, 
accented by the interesting interwoven | buttons, jacks and safety pins, etc., are | architectural settings for his material. | Art in its educational program. William | been reserved for the Nationa) 
patterns of the flag mast. We also liked | maliciously placed in pill boxes and| Bernard Gutmann, -another talented| Van Wyck made a short speech in| brary of Paris. This exhibition jg », 
the “Wild Flowers” and “Trees,”| antiquated whiskey bottles. The word,| member, is represented by an admir-| which he outlined the artist’s career,| sented under the auspices of the py 
although the latter has not the delicacy | “surréalism,” warrants this show be-| ably vivid “Country Fair” while his | mentioning the boyhood exhibition in| eration of Polish Jews in A nerjc, Pe 





of the artist’s usual work. ing placed in an art column, although| flower studies show more conservative | a Muncie, Indiana, drug store, as one|the Brooklyn Museum. 
Henriette Reiss’ exhibition is en-| sometimes we wonder! Then, second | treatment. of the events in the artist’s tour of the 
titled, “Moods and Melodies” or “Music| of all, Harry Brown has another con-| We won’t discuss the error of the|country to earn money for study 
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‘Pathetique’ Symphony,” with its ap-| ley complete this rather mad-cap list.| Vassos are gruesome but very effective that there is a very short time left j 
palling rhythms and heartbreaking| They are burlesques on the furniture | interpretations of various phobias with those who have not yet enjoyed t 


dissonances of the last movement|and decorations of the Victorian era} which our humaf race is inflicted.| An exhibition of modern illuminated | amazing display. Mr. Clifford, the yj 
which could be so admirably inter-| consisting of wild medleys of brocade| Ylophobia, phagophobia, kleptophobia| manuscripts by Arthur Szyk at the/|seum’s librarian, has made a gpeqj 


preted in paint, is in the catalog. How-| hangings, curious bric-a-brac and we|and syphilophobia are only a few of a| Brooklyn Museum attracted consider-| selection of literature dealing with 4 


ever, it is the second movement with| can’t say “everything but the kitchen| long list. They probably won’t cause | able attention. One of the few present | subject, which has been placed on gq 
the wooden but delightful march-like| stove,” because there actually was one| sleepless nights unless you happen to| day artists working in the tradition|arate shelves in order to make 
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CABLES: COLNAGHI, LONDON 





RAINS 


Auction Rooms, Inc. 
Auctioneers & Appraisers 

3 EAST 53d STREET 

NEW YORK 







DURAND-RUEL 


INC. 





LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
VAN DIEMEN & CO. 









The Present Auction Market for 
Fine Paintings, Antique Furniture, 
Rare Books, Objects of Art and 
other Antiquities is an especially 
good one. 




















Fine Arts collectors, as well as buy- 
ers of Furnishings, Rugs, Silver and 
Jewels are frequent visitors to our 
Galleries, situated one door from 
the world-famous Fifth Avenue. Our 
organization is well-equipped for 
the dispersal of such articles, and 
sales for open dates on our calendar 
are now being solicited. 















PAINTINGS 


PAINTINGS 









A Department is maintained for 
Estate Sales, and liberal cash ad- 
vances can be arranged on the 
property prior to its exhibition and 
sale. Your communication will be 
held in strictest confidence. 
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12 East 57th Street 
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For information concerning 
current exhibitions and sales 
please consult the Auction 
Calendar of The Art News. 
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AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL 
PORTRAITS 


Property of the Estate of the Late 


HIRAM BURLINGHAM 


Thomas Jefferson BY BASS OTIS: AMERICAN, 1784-1861 


(/nrestricted Public Sale 
Thursday Evening, January uth, at 8:15 


[ EXHIBITION COMMENCING JANUARY 6TH| 


N unusual and highly interesting collection of | Their subjects are Presidents, Supreme Court Justices, 
portraits of historical figures in American affairs Governors, statesmen, authors, and other prominent 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, by citizens. Many of these valuable items of Americana 
the foremost artists of the period. Outstanding ‘are have been exhibited at the Gallery of National 
the Lambdin portrait of Abraham Lincoln, painted Portraiture of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
from life in 1863, and the Jefferson portrait (illus- | and at the Museum of the City of New York. 
trated above), painted from life in 1816 by Bass Otis. In addition to the portraits in oils, there are a few 
Other artists represented are Charles Willson Peale fine miniatures, ship paintings by Birch and other 
and Rembrandt Peale, James John Audubon, John artists, and a small group of foreign works, including 
Singleton Copley, Daniel Huntington, Ralph Earl, a portrait by Sir Peter Lely. 
Evert Duyckink 3d, John Smibert, John Neagle, John The collection is dispersed by order of executors 
Vanderlyn, Charles Fraser, Henry Inman, John Mare, of the estate, Luke Vincent Lockwood and the Fifth 
Matthew Jouett, and Samuel Morse, among manyothers. |§ Avenue Bank of New York. 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES - INC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1883 TO CONDUCT UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALES OF ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY 7 APPRAISALS 
FOR UNITED STATES AND STATE TAX, INSURANCE, AND OTHER PURPOSES 7 CATALOGUES OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


Madison Avenue, 56th to 57th Street - New York 


Hiram H. Parks, President Otto Bernet, Vice-President ARTHUR Swann, Vice-President 


SuirLEY Farcke, London Representative, 77 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W1 
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<4 Group of Rare Hustorical Objects from the 
Colonial and Early Federal Pertods of American Art 
in the Kine Hooper Mansion Galleries Collection 


’ ‘HIS SHORT RESUME traces the histories of some of the 
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members of the House of Van Winckel, which after several 
changes and variations, finally evolved into the present spell- 
ing of Van Winkle. 

Jacob Walings Van Winckel, patriarch of the family, came to 
America from Hoorn, Holland, on the ship King David in 1636, and 
settled in what is now known as Bergen County, New Jersey. 

His son, Jacob Van Winkel, born there about 1678, was married 
April 21, 1701, to Jacomyntje, the daughter of Metheuse Cornelisen 
Van. Nieuwkercke. The latter, son of Symon of Haquequenonck 
(now Passaic, New Jersey) was a patentee of Aquackononck. He 
moved from Bergen to Passaic in 1679, after having married Annetje, eal gee offered ws ony bony Abe 
daughter of Claas Arianse Sip, of Bergen, on December 15, 1675. et er 


Simeon Van Winkle, founder and first settler of Paterson, N. J., was the grandfather of anothe: 
prominent member of the family, the eminent jurist, Judge John Simeon Van Winkle, of Paterson, 
N. J., whose portrait now hangs in the Historical Society in that city. The Judge married Jane Kipp, 
a member of a prominent New York family. 

Peter Van Winkle, of New York, the son of Simeon Van Winkle, of Paterson, N. J., was born on 
June 27, 1782, and served as a captain of the militia. In 1806 he married Phoebe, daughter of Abram 
Godwin, and granddaughter of Abraham Godwin, both of whom were members of the Continental 
Army. Peter Van Winkle died on January 14, 1822. 

Edgar Simeon Van Winkle, son of Peter Van Winkle, was born in New York City on August 3, 
1810. He became one of the founders, and the first vice-president of the New York City Bar Asso- 
ciation. At one time, he was the law partner of Daniel Webster. On November 11, 1835, Peter mar- 














From left to right, the spoon initialed ““L Z” for Leah Zubroski, a member of the Van Winkle family, is one of a set of six, made by Joseph Richardson (1711-1784). 





A most remarkable Tall Clock, inlaid with vari-colored The spoon marked “I VW E,” an extremely early Van Winkle family piece, is one of two, made by Joseph Edwards, Boston, (1707-1777). Third is one of twé 
woods, with a spread eagle motif in the panel as one of spoons marked “G G” for Garrie Garritse, made by William Ghiselin, Philadelphia, circa 1751. In the centre, the sugar tongs, marked “I K” for Jane Kipp, 
its main features, was originally in use in the residence who was the wife of Judge John Simeon Van Winkle, were made by Barnard Wenman, New York, circa 1789. Immediately following is the William Van Winkle 
of Judge John Simeon Van Winkle, of Paterson, N. J., spoon, inscribed ‘“‘W V W,” made by Barnard Wenman, New York, circa 1789. Sixth is another “I K’” (Jane Kipp) spoon, one of a set of five, made by Robert 

a noted jurist of the early Federal period. Wilson, New York, circa 1805. Last in the group is one of six spoons initialed ““E V W” for Elizabeth Van Winkle, who was Judge Van Winkle’s sister. These 


were made by Barnard. Wenman, New York, circa 1789. 
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Colonial and £. arly Federal Pertods o if American Art 
in the King Flooper Manston Galleries Collection 


ried Hannah Starr Beach, daughter of Therm 
Beach, of Litchfield, Conn., a descendant of 
Thomas Beach, who settled at North Haven, 
Conn., in the year 1635. 

Edgar Beach Van Winkle, son of Edgar 
Simeon Van Winkle, was born in New York 
City on March 4, 1842. Graduating from 
Union College with an A. B. degree in 1860, 
he became a captain of the 103rd U.S. C. T., 
from 1862-65, and finally attained the rank 
of Colonel in the New York State National 
Guard. He married the daughter of Colonel 
William Mitchell, judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals, on June 17, 1876. 

An extract from the Will of Symon Jacobse 
Van Winkle, relates that “. . . this property 
having been owned in common, the title to 
same on the death of any of the grantees be- 
ing vested in the survivors .. .” and the docu- 
mentary evidence from a deed dated July 28, 
1728, further names many other family mem- 
bers who attained prominence. The deed reads, 
in part: 

“Whereas the above named Hanc Dederich, 
Garrie Garritse, Waling Jacobs ‘Van Winkle,’ 
Elias Michelsen, Hartman Michelsen, Corson 
Post, Jurian Tomase, Cornelius Lubbertse and 
Abraham Booke, thirteen of the descendents 
in said deed, named, are long 
since deceased whereby all 
the right and title to the said 
lands in the said deed men- 
tioned are become the right 
and title of him, the said 
Symon Jacobse Van Winkle, 
by the name of Symon Ja- 
cobse aforesaid, now this in- 
denture witnesseth that, he, 
the said Symon Jacobse Van 
Winkle, for and in consid- 
eration of the natural love 
and affection he hath and 
beareth unto his sons, the 
above-named Jacob Van 
Winkle, Simeon Van Win- 
kle, Marinus Van Winkle 
and Abraham Van Winkle, 
their heirs and assignees for- 
ever.” 
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In this group, the spoon initialed ““E V W” (for Judge Van Winkle’s sis 





) ter Elizabeth) is one of a set of six made by Barnard Wenman, New York, 


circa 1789. Next to it is one of six spoons used by Judge Van Winkle himself, made by W 
clasp and scissors in the centre, marked “‘L V D,” circa 1805, is another Van Winkle family piece. 
and the other from a set of six, also bear the mark “J V W” for Judge Van Winkle, 

B. Mathey, circa 1805, respectively. 


G. Forbes, New York, circa 1786. The chatelaine 


The two spoons on the right, one a single piece 


and were made by B. W. & Co., England, circa 1800, and 





This fine Tea Set, with the initials “J V W’ of Judge John Simeon Van Winkle was made by William Heyer, New York, circa 1798. 
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GREETINGS 


A lady of our acquaintance, who be- 
came hopelessly involved in domestic 
routine after her return from an ec- 
static sojourn abroad, exclaimed des- 
perately; “I’m going to take a day off 
to reminisce.” That is precisely the 
stage one approaches in that vague 
week between Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, when one lives in a state 
of hectic physical whirl and a corre- 
sponding mental quiescence. With the 
assurance, unfounded or otherwise, 
that nothing of great importance can 
possibly occur between December 25 
and the first of the year, one considers 
the past twelve months as an entity, 
unceremoniously disposing of the last 
seven days of the year as a negligible 
period of time. 

The retrospect of 1933 reveals a 
kaleidoscopic picture of events, which 
included everything from the instabil- 
ity of gold to the legalized sale and 
consumption of liquor, from a _ near- 
dictatorship in our own country to rec- 
ognition of Soviet Russia, from the ad- 
mitted failure of economic conferences 
to the long-prophesied but little-hoped- 
for upturn in business, from semi-offi- 
cial lynchings to government sub- 
sidies of art. 

Apathy, complete and relieved, on 
the part of the general public ac- 
companied the entrance of 1933 and 
the only desire one could be induced 
to express with any degree of hopeful- 
ness was that for action, whatever di- 
rection it might take. Say what one 
will about the year as a whole, there 
has been action of a very definite va- 
riety. Ergo, 1933, has fulfilled its mis- 
sion. Whether the action has been for 
better or for worse, and it seems to 
have been for better, it is in most cases 
too soon to determine accurately. We 
trustingly consign to 1934 the noble 
function of proving the intrinsic value 
of such action and thereby restoring 




















“THE HOLY WOMEN AT THE TOMB” 


This example from the Cathedral of Clermont Ferrand is included in the exhibition of 











FRENCH, XIITH CENTURY 


stained glass at Demotte, Inc. 








optimism to its former high level in 
the make-up of the so-called average 
American. 

Profundity and Christmas never 
were ideally mated. Heartiness is a 
more congenial Christmas companion 
and it is with a goodly share of this 
sentiment that the Publisher and the 
staff of THe Art News wish its readers 
a happy holiday season and such a sat- 
isfactory new year that reminiscence 
in 1934 will be an unalloyed pleasure. 


GOVERNMENT AND ART 


The time limit of February 15 set by 
the government for the carrying out 


of the first relief measures for Ameri- 
can artists causes us to pause in some 
of our, believe it or not, perfectly genu- 
ine worrying over the potential dan- 
gers to our public buildings implicit 
in the scheme. No great harm can be 
done in this short period, and our pres- 
ent concern is that in the process of 
trying to create an art renaissance 
many of the less successful artists may 
come off badly. The primary reason 
for the C. P. A. movement is the finan- 
cial stringency with which artists are 
faced today, and we hope that this will 
not be lost sight of at this time, in 
what may well be a sincere attempt to 
stimulate an interest in the work of 
artists, such as may in time remove 
the cause of the trouble—the abysmal 
indifference of the average person to 
art values. That this effort is made in 
the right direction is clear, but the 
temporary nature of the means to be 
taken may well defeat the end. 

The sudden decision to spend a large 
sum of money to stimulate art resem- 
bles in some respects the gesture of 
a gambler that throws his all on the 
tables in the frantic hope that some- 
how it must be for the best, and that 
he will surely win something. Such an 
isolated gesture may well prove an in- 
centive to some disillusioned artists to 
get as large a share of the spoils as 
they can, while making no more im- 
pression on the general public than 





Dr.W.R.Valentiner 
Leaves for Europe 
To Finish His Book 


DETROIT.—Dr. W. R. Valen- 
tiner, Director of the Detroit In- 
is leaving for 


stitute of Arts, 
Europe on another leave of ab- 
sence, which he plans to employ 
in finishing a book. His address 
for the next few months will be 


Berlin, 
strasse 1. 
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that afforded by a momentary spectacle. 

It is true that the modern artist is 
almost entirely divorced by the nature 
of his work from the life of a machine 
civilization such as ours. But then the 
artist has always been removed from 
the aims of his fellow men. The trag- 
edy of the present day situation lies 
not in this, but in the fact that we don’t 
even condescend to use his talents, and 
so give him some sense of contact with 
the world in which he lives, which 
would redound to our mutual benefit. 
Our government will probably find if 
they hold on long enough, judging 
from the lessons of history, that they 
are powerless in the nature of things 
to do more than provide material con- 
ditions conducive to creative work. If 
they do this, they will be doing a great 
deal, and in succeeding in this, they 
may lay the foundations for a wider 
appreciation of art, which they will 
have to leave to other agencies to build 
upon. 


One would like to suggest that this 
might be done by recognizing the gifts 


of the artist as having a possible use 
for an industrial community greater 
than that of a mere designer of car- 
tons or even the apparently more dig- 
nified but often superficial decorator of 
wall spaces. Could the artist feel him- 


self of use to something more than an 


advertising agency or an individual 












































firm of manufacturers, he might be 
more impressed with the value of his 
‘abor, and be willing to serve the pub- 
lic in a way not intrinsically appeal- 
ing to him. A constructive plan pro- 
moted by the government with some 
definite assurance of its forming an 
integral part of its policy might evoke 
such cooperation from the art frater- 
nity. 

What we have in mind is some 
scheme based on a realistic apprecia- 
tion of the many tawdry aspects of our 
great cities and even small villages. 
Beauty, sad to say, cannot reside in 
mere outward adornment. We in New 
York must first look at our city, at her 
disgraceful subways and elevated sta- 
tions and docks, at her stretches of be- 
draggled water front. To adorn a city’s 
buildings with murals while her essen- 
tial structures still remain in disgrace- 
ful condition is like placing pearls and 
expensive furs upon a woman whose 
neck is dirty. Broadway grows more 
tawdry day by day, waiting for the 














ment. 


We are too fond of dwelling on the 
brilliant aspects of our public sites, 
the glamor of 
Fifth Avenue and the beauty of the 
George Washington Bridge, which are 
indeed of an impressive nature. Our 
subways, elevated trains, post offices 
and countless other institutions are, on 
the other hand, a credit neither to our 
taste nor energy. What is needed here, 
as in many other places, is plain paint. 
Nor do many of our side streets and 
lesser avenues, and let us say again, 
Broadway, do much for the struggling 
aspirations of people toward beauty 
Were any far-sighted and 


such as skyscrapers, 








and light. 


imagination and the skill of true artists 
to bring her to life again; the charming 
greenery and the quiet outward beauty 
of the Radio City unit makes us realize 
with a sudden intensity how greatly we 
need careful planning of our new build- 
ings and parks. Here is a whole field 
open to artists under the direction of 
experts which, in the interests of any 
true aestheticism, must be attacked be- 
fore we can afford the luxuries of adorn- 








well-grounded scheme launched ty rey, 
edy these defects, a large Number , 
artists would be willing to CONtribyy, 
a regular quota of their time and , 
full share of their talents, in po). 
for a living wage, to both the de, 
and execution of the work, provide 
it left them some free time fo, , 
development of their own CPeatip, 
energies. What a change could thy, . 
wrought in our civic centers if Stree 
were properly landscaped and art m 
were regularly employed to Supply * 
designs for shop names and een, 
signs, not only in the main thoroug, 
fares but throughout the whole ,,, 
munity. The field could be Dlarees 
without limit, were anyone su fficjeny, 
interested to give it thought 
sider putting it into action. 

It is not our desire to tie 
artist within these utilitarian 
but rather to keep the aest! 
free from interference to so 
the petty demands of a shor 
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Sighted 
and fickle public, whose « Lucatigg 
presents another and a ver thorm 
problem. It is all very wel. to 
that the greatest artists in the pay 
have always worked in response to de 
mand, but do we ever stop to consider 
that had this been otherwise and had 
the artists been permitted to lead jp, 
stead of having to follow, they might 


have created more masterpieces, Gains 
borough, for one, had he been less don), 
nated by demands of patrons for pop. 
traits might have given posterity mop 
landscapes. With this point in mind, oy. 
perimental stations might be estab. 
lished in vacant buildings where artists 
could find paints, brushes and a gooj 
stretch of wall on which to work at wil} 
free from outside demands upon the 
creative impulse. Or instead of a wall 
large movable stretchers might be pro. 
vided. Here the public and the critics 
could meet the artist, and discove 
talent which could then be used with 
some assurance of its value in mural or 
other projects for the decoration of ou 
public buildings. 

But at the present moment the pros 
pect of getting much work of enduring 
value from the two thousand five hu. 
dred artists reported to be in need 
seems pretty slim. In view of the past, 
which, after all, has produced through 
out the whole of history very few art: 
ists of quality, it is being over optimis 
tic to expect too much from our ow 
batch, especially in view of the condi: 
tions under which they have been 
laboring for the past few years. lt 
should be recognized that American 
art is in an experimental stage, and 
that this, in fact, has been true of all 
contemporary art. Our job is to free its 
creators from the basic worry of the 
elementary struggle to live, and to give 
them a means and a place to carTy 0 
their own work, as well as a contac 
with the public. The other thing we 
have to do, we recognize only too well, 
is to educate the public to like the 
finest that the artist produces—a prob 
lem too vast for discussion here. 

In the meantime it is to be hoped 
that after the first flurry of excitemen! 
has worn off and the magnitude of the 
problems is brought home to those él 
gaged in the work that some perme 
nent and constructive program will be 
evolved that will give the artist a re 
ognized share in the activity of our or 
dinary life, in return for which he will 
be relieved from the carking care of 
financial worry, free to pursue the true 
vocation of the artist, the raising of 
experience to higher emotional levels. 





WHITNEY MUSEUM 
CIRCUITS SHOWS 


The Whitney Museum of Americal 
Art has sent out on tour two groups a 
exhibitions formed from its permane™ 
collections. One group of twenty-fiv 
contemporary American paintings ys 
be exhibited in three cities in Texas. ¢ 


other group of sixty provincial _ 
ings will be exhibited in the New 


land States and the East. 


Saturday, December 23, 19% 
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UDDEN DEATH OF Ww. S, COFFIN SHOCK TO ART WORLD 


esident of the Thieanitiien | 
Is Js Mourned by Wide Public 
and Colleagues in Fields 
of His Varied Activities 


he sudde 
: am Sloane Coffin, president of the 


rd of Trustees of the Metropolitan 

a 

seu 0 
the art world and it is with deep re- 
t that THE Art News records the 
e 


bing s the appreciation of art. Mr. Cof- 


was str 
ediatel) after leaving the Museum, 


ere he ! 
infer On important affairs, and died at 
; home in New York. Following the 
bath of J iseph Breck, assistant direc- 
+, last summer, that of Mr. Coffin is 
e secon 
slitan hi sustained this past year. 

The characteristic feature of Mr. 
offin’s ty o-year regime as president of 
bo Museum is best expressed in his 
wn words. taken from a speech made 
st February before the Antique and 
ecorative Arts League. “The museum 
arted off as a rich man’s club, where 
{ patrons could keep their collec- 
ons, but with the passage of years, the 
ception of the Museum has changed 
nd now it is doing its best to serve 
e city.” 

it was this ideal of the Museum as 
n integral part of the city’s educa- 
onal system that prompted Mr. Coffin 
» inaugurate new policies which he 
eemed essential functions of the insti- 
tion whose destinies he had been 
lected to guide. Despite the adverse 
nancial conditions of the era during 
hich Mr. Coffin served, it was never- 
eless under his administration that} Forest as president, Mr. Coffin’s record 
he Metropolitan Museum enlarged the | signifies his active interest in the insti- 
cope of its activities beyond the lim-| tution. He became a Fellow for life in 
sof its own walls. Contending that} 1921 and a trustee three years later. He 
rt was “a perfectly natural self-ex-| also served on numerous appointive 
ression, understandable by every man,| committees including those on Ameri- 
oman and child who has a real oppor-| can and European decorative arts. 

nity to appreciate it,” it was Mr. Cof- Decorative arts constituted Mr. Cof- 
ns dream not only to popularize the| fin’s chief interest and among the vari- 
xistent Metropolitan Museum but to] ous gifts of this nature made by him to 
stablish branch museums in every bor-| the Museum was a collection of printed 
ugh. In an effort to determine the ex-| textiles. He also financed for the Mu- 
ent of popular interest in varying|seum the publication of a translation of 
eighborhoods of the city, this informa-| Henry Clouzot’s Painted and Printed 
ion to be used as a basis for study of| Fabrics: The History of the Manufac- 
bossible branch museums, the Metro-j tory at Jouy and Other Ateliers in 
olitan sent out this past fall the first | France. 

fa group of traveling exhibitions to] Ag founder in 1906 of the Art-in- 
leighborhood settlement houses. 
Mr. Coffin likewise urged the neces-| gether men engaged or interested in 
ity of providing teachers with the] the art trades and to promote study in 
toper opportunities to study painting, | that field; as vice-president of W. &. J. 


upture and the other arts, and he! sjoane & Co., and having headed at 
proposed that members of the Museum 


laff be sent to Manhattan high schools 
0 lecture on art and stimulate its ap-|and similar organizations, Mr. Coffin 
reciation, a procedure which was re-| maintained throughout his life a very 
ently inaugurated. 
Mr. Coffin came to his office as presi-| of arts and decorations. Other aspects 
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others from the City Housing Corporation. 

Others were the officers and elders of 
the Brick Church; representatives of the 
Class of 1900, at Yale; officers and faculty 
members of Yale University; a _  dele- 
gation from the Home Thrift School, and 
representatives of the St. Andrew's Society 
of the State of New York, the Brooklyn 
Museum of Art and the Spring Street 
Settlement. 

Others present included S. W. Frankel, 
publisher of The Art News; Lord Duveen, 
art dealer; Carl Henschel, head of Knoed- 
ler & Company; Lincoln Cromwell, Dr. 
John H. Finley, Stephen Baker, Adelaide 
McAlph Pyle, Wilson M. Powell, William 
E. S. Griswold, G. B. Hopkins, S. M. Mil- 
liken and Mrs. H. C,. Isham. 

The following editorial, which we re- 
print from the New York Times, sums 
up admirably Mr. Coffin’s wide range 
of interests and activities and his great 
service throughout a brief but fruitful 
career: 

“The sudden death of Mr. Coffin is a 
shock to this community to which he 
gave in his too short life such varied, 
intelligent, diligent and distinguished 
service. In another country he might 
have been knighted for it; but though 
he could not be here, he died, neverthe- 
less, a ‘gallant knight,’ if not with 
sword in hand, as Marmion, fighting for 
his country, yet in as selfless a devotion 
to it and especially to this city, where 
he was born. His presidency of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art stands 
first among his voluntary activities for 
the public welfare. It will be a proud 
memory of this institution that he spent 
the last hours of his life under its roof. 
The ambition of his last years was to 
make it an effective force for culture in 
the city, state and nation. One of his 
last utterances was to the effect that 
there is now plenty of leisure for cul- 
ture, but as yet little culture in leisure. 

“His ruling passion, strong even to 
the moment of his death, led him to 
plan and labor to bring the best things 
into the lives of the people at large. 
The dominant policy of his administra- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum was to 
carry its ministries of art to those who 
could not come to it, especially the on- 
coming generation. Through the train- 
ing of children and the industrial sales 
forces our crowded democracy is to be- 
come ‘an artistic nation.’ In a letter to 
The Times only last July Mr. Coffin said 
that certainly for the future and even 
in this time of emergency, ‘the enrich- 
ment of the inner life of the individual 
becomes the most fundamental of 
necessities.’ He added that no institu- 
tion which could contribute largely to 
it should be forced to abandon or re- 
trench activities. So did he, a foremost 
man in business, appraise the part of 
art in creating new forms of beauty, 
awakening new ideas and so advancing 
the spirit of the people as a whole. 

“While Mr. Coffin’s service through 
the Museum will remain his outstand- 
ing achievement, it should not throw 
into shadow his many other voluntary 
public activities. He was president of 
the City Mission Society, whose gen- 
eral purpose is to bring about a prac- 
tical realization of the American idea 
of democracy among the polyglot popu- 
lation of New York. He was active in 
behalf of better housing. He became 
the leader of a movement for the scien- 
tific study of child education. He raised 
funds to promote weekday religious 
education in this country and to restore 
broken churches in France. During the 
war he undertook the chairmanship of 
the National War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A.—a prodigious labor for his 
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THE LATE WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN 


dent of the Museum equipped with an 
intimate knowledge of Museum affairs 
based on his long service in various 
capacities. Director for seven years, 
treasurer for three years and first vice- 
president when he was elected in May, 
1931, to succeed the late Robert W. de 

















of his many-sided career included 
prominence in the real estate field, in 
the field of child education and also. in 
civic improvements. Positions which 
he held that testify to his serious and 
sincere contributions to these fields in- 
cluded the presidency of the Creek- 
front Realty Company, of Oneidacraft, 
Inc., of the Henry William Company 
and the Company of Master Craftsmen; 
vice-presidency of Munsey Park, Inc., a 
real estate development, and of the 
City Housing Corporation; presidency 
of the City Mission Society and of the 
Child Education Foundation, Inc. 
Funeral services for Mr. Coffin were 
held at the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
of which he was an elder, on December 
18, in the presence of leaders in the 
worlds of art, religion, social welfare, 
education and business. Those at the 
services included the officers and trus- 
tees of the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art, as follows: 


Myron T. Taylor, William Church Os- 
born, George D. Pratt, Henry W. Kent, J. 
P. Morgan, Henry 8S. Morgan, Elihu Root, 
Elihu Root, Jr., Frank L. Polk, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Arthur Curtiss James, Horace 
Havemeyer, Cornelius N. Bliss, Marshall 
Field, Thomas Cochran, Edward S. Hark- 
ness, R. T. Haines Halsey, Robert A. Lov- 
ett, Howard Mansfield, Henry S. Pritchett, 
George Blumenthal and Stephen C. Clark. 

Also the directors and executives of W. 
& J. Sloane; F. Trubee Davison, president, 
and other ae of the 2 maven me iene 
of Natural History; a delegation from the : : : 
Presbyterian City Mission Society, a dele- seemingly frail body of delicate mold. 
gation from the Presbyterian Hospital, in- | Much else he did and all with a clear 
—- — cae, Lp ag notes pm 4 intelligence, a fine spirit and a readi- 

rom the Providen oan Society, of whic : : * 
Mr. Coffin was a trustee; a delegation from ness to give himself to make happier 


the Art in Trades Club; A. A. Bing and | the lot of the many.” 


Theater 


several 


Trades Club, organized to bring to- 


various times Hearth and Home, Inc., 
the Art-in-Trades. Building Corporation 


close contact with the industrial phases 
1913. 
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Obituaries 


JOHN TWEED 


John Tweed, noted sculptor, died re- 
cently at his home in London, after a 
protracted illness. He was known 
throughout the Empire by his many 
memorials to distinguished persons. 
The National Memorial to Earl Kit- 
chener in the Horse Guards Parade 
was his work, as were the bust of 
Joseph Chamberlain 
Abbey, the statues of Clive in London 
and Calcutta, and the monuments to 
Rhodes at Buluwayo, Salisbury (Rho- 
desia), and Mafeking. 

He completed the Alfred Stevens 
monument to the Duke of Wellington 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
work of his was the House of Lords 


which was unveiled 
Another of his works well 
known to Londoners is the Rifle Brig- 


Memorial in Grosvenor Gar- 
dens. The memorials 
Moore at Shorncliffe, Sir George White 
in Portland Place and Lord Beresford 


in St. Pauls are also well known works 
of the artist. 


ARTHUR ALDIS 


Memorial services were held at the 
Art Institute in Chicago recently for the 
late Arthur T. Aldis, who died in Flor- 
ida on November 23, last. 
was an Honorary Trustee of the ‘Art In- 
stitute and Secretary of the Friends of 
American Art. He was one of the most 
active of the group of nineteen trus- 
tees of the Art Institute and was a 
member of the Committee on Painting 
and Sculpture as well as the Goodman 
Committee. In matters of 
preference, his leanings toward mod- 
ern expression made him the friend of 
all struggling artists who sought new, 
creative sources of inspiration. 


L. JOPLING-ROWE 


Mrs. Louis Jopling-Rowe, artist and 
lecturer, died recently at her home at 
Amersham, Buckinghamshire, England, 
at the age of ninety. Known as Louise 
Jopling, the artist was extremely active 
in administrative capacities as well as 
creative artistic work. She was the 
founder of the School of Art and presi- 
dent of the Chiltern Club of Arts and 
Handicrafts as well as of the Bucking- 
hamshire Art Club. Mrs. Jopling-Rowe 
received her education in Paris and her 
work was shown constantly at the 
Royal Academy, the Gresvenor Gallery, 
the Paris Salon and in many other ex- 
She was also the author of 


books. 





F. HOLLYER 


Frederick Hollyer, photographer and 
one of the last links with the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, died recently 
at Blewbury, Berkshire, England, at the 
age of ninety-five. One of the first to 
use photography for the reproduction 
of paintings and other works of art, 
through this work he become associ 
ated with Rosetti, William Morris, G. 
F. Watts, Maddox Brown, Burne-Jones 
and many other artists of the period. 
He continued to work at his studio in 
Pembroke Square, Kensington, until 
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The Art News 


Inquiring Reporter Goes Forth On Mural Interview 


By Mary MORSsELL 


Wishing to gain a representative 
body of opinion concerning the new re- 
lief measures for artists and their ap- 
plication to public buildings in New 
York City, THe Arr News sent out its 
inquiring reporter on a city-wide sur- 
vey. The territory covered ranged 
from the aquarium to the zoo, and the 
comments obtained reflect various 
phases of public sentiment. 

Leaving the office we sought first the 
Venus by Karl Bitter in front of the 
Plaza and in the heart of the New York 
art center. The lady, recently refur- 
bished and relandscaped, was for a mo- 
ment rather snooty about inquiring re- 
porters, but after some persuasion 
eventually deigned to speak a few 
words indicative of her sentiments: 

“I’m all for beauty, you know,” she 
said, gazing down in aristocratic pride 
at the refinement and exclusiveness of 
her surroundings, “but as a symbolical 
representation of beauty, the sculpture 
problem is particularly on my mind. 
Most of the modernist works are well— 
a little bit crude—don’t you think? 
And all this twaddie about volume and 
significant form disturbs me greatly. 
Of course, I suppose that the artists 
must eat and I am in favor of giving 
them employment, but in the interests 
of civic loveliness I strongly oppose 
the erection of any statue of fat women 
in public places. If Roxy wants to have 
them, all right. Personally, I think 
they are a disgrace to our sex.” 

Turning from Venus rather dis- 
gustedly, we crossed Fifth Avenue and 
wandered into the park towards the 
zoo, which is also a part of the project 
of the C. P. A. Arriving in front of the 
bear. cage at feeding time, our inter- 
view was slightly interrupted by gen- 
eral enthusiasm over the large chunks 
of meat and bread which were being 
consumed. However, between mouth- 
fuls, one of the animals made a rather 
hasty but highly humanitarian state- 
ment: 

“I’m all for the artists being fed. 
Bread and meat are extremely impor- 


tant to everybody. In fact, they are 
practically my only interest in life. I 


don’t care especially whether the art- 
ists do murals in return for being fed. 
After all, that’s not the main issue. 
The government feeds us and we don’t 
do anything. But if we must have 
mural art in the zoo, I would only be 
interested in a few Greenland scenes 
by Rockwell Kent or one of his school, 
provided these artists are not too well 
off to need relief.” 

Considerably cheered, by the humani- 
tarian aspects of this statement, 
we made our way downtown on the 
Fifth Avenue bus, feeling that perhaps 
the lions in front of the Public Library 
might have something pregnant to 
say. The lion to the right, who is noted 
for his broad sympathies and philo- 
sophical point of view, was the first to 
speak: 

“Although my point of view is natu- 
rally that of a passive observer who 
will not be personally affected by a Ren- 
aissance of mural art; I’m deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of young artists. 
Let them have their chance to carry 
out their visions free from financial 
worry. America has never bothered 
about her artists and dreamers. Public 
money is squandered on so many 
things that it does not matter if some 
of the murals need to be whitewashed 
later.’”’ After this forceful and sincere 
expression, we turned to the lion on the 
left, which, when closely observed, has 
a peculiarly cynical look, quite lacking 
in the benevolent countenance of its 
companion: 

“You see,” he said, speaking rather 
grufiy and with a certain worldly 
weariness, “I’m a detached observer of 
life and watching the crowds go by 
like this and listening to all the speech- 
makers who hold forth from the 
library steps hasn’t helped any. I’m a 
cynic and I can’t help it. I’m afraid 
that with a predominantly modern 
committee, the sound academic artists 
won’t get the right sort of a break. 
People seldom do a lot of hard work 
and then not favor the causes in which 
they are most interested.” 

We thanked both of the lions for 
their careful attention to the problem 
and then took the “El” down to the 
aquarium, where, failing to find any 
guards on duty, we managed to gain 
the attention of one of the angel fish, 
who answered our queries with great 
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courtesy. Lifting his shimmering body 
to the surface of the water for a mo- 
ment he remarked, trenchantly: 

“We fish are against any mural dec- 
orations in the aquarium. Our goupy 
friends in leading art circles report 
that contemporary mural painters 
can’t do anything nearly as beautiful 
as the undersea vistas in tropical 
waters. Naturally, we are sympathetic 
towards the humanitarian aspects of 
the cause, but any.attempts to splash 
the aquarium with paint will meet with 
united pistatorial protest.” 


Feeling that the attitude repre- 
sented a rather cold-blooded aestheti- 
cism, we stepped drom the aquarium 
over to the customs house where one 
of the minor employes graciously re- 
plied to our query as to his personal 
feelings regarding the imminent em- 
bellishment of his working quarters 
with murals and sculptures: 


“It ain’t a bad idea,” he remarked 
reflectively, chewing on the end of a 
slightly wilted cigar. “I gotta admit 
that some of us need education. That 
there Brancusi business several years 
back was sure a puzzler, but if the gov- 
ernment gives us some art maybe it 
won’t be long before we can see the 
difference between a sculpture and a 
hunk of brass. Now as to murals—I 
personally favor paying the artists to 
copy us some old masters, like this 
here Michelangelo and other old timers. 
Lots of ’em seem sort of suggestive if 
you don’t happen to know they’re art. 

We were about to return to the office 
and resume work when it occurred to 
us that we had forgotten to interview 
one of the animals in the zoo, who 
would be most likely to be personally 
affected by the mural project. So re- 
tracing our steps to the park, we 
sought out the giraffe, who indeed had 
a great deal of pent up emotion on the 
subject of murals. Casting a rather 
disdainful eye upon the late Victorian 
architecture of the buildings, he re- 
marked: 


“The case is indeed one which calls 
for action from the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. I see 
too much as it is and were unemployed 
artists to engage in their projects here, 
I should be in the unfortunate position 
of dislocating my neck in order to find 
peace in the trees and the sky. A few 
unemployed architects could well be 
used to give us a modern setting, but if 
the muralists go to work here I shall 
make an immediate complaint and re- 
quest the authorities to send me back 
to Africa, and the nice native negro 
carvings, for which I have a great fond- 
ness.” 
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tpt From Sixteen 
Cities Now Seen at 
The Modern Museum 


(Continued from page 3) 


edized life of our materialistically 
inded cities has ironed out most of 
neil individuality and left them a 
rey to the suggestions of various well 
nt traveling exhibitions. One finds 


the horses of Chirico have gal- 
ped blithely to Detroit; that a Balti- 
an street has gone vaguely Utrillo 

“ that even such prosaic .weeds as 

ttails and honesty have been sprayed 
ith the perfumes of Renoir. The 
jame for all this scarcely lies with 
be artist and as a counter-irritant to 
oth the social and materialistic forces 

{ our pudding artistic centers outside 

New York, enlightened educators 
ave a special duty. Many art teach- 
rg are 0 deeply pleased to find stu- 
nts of some imagination and tech- 
ical ability that they fail to stress the 
yeper problems of individuality. Thus, 
ney give advanced technical instruc- 
ion to those who have not yet found 
hat they want to say. Furthermore, 
wr museum directors who, in many of 
ur cities, bridge the difficult chasm 
tween art and society, must also 
reach the doctrine that artists can 
mly develop in quiet spiritual peace 
nd in a society that is willing to try 
» understand their finest work. 

But in the present stage of our cul- 
ure, there appear to be only a few 
aths that are open to artists. That of 
etic escape which has been sought 
y such men as Ryder and Davies has 
otentialities of true expression in the 
present era, but no works in the Mod- 
m Museum show bring much convic- 
ion on this score. A rock subject en- 
itled, “Minarets,” seems fashioned of 
heavy cardboard while the poetic mists 
hat encircle another mountainous 
andscape cannot quite conceal the 
hinness of the forms. The stern ac- 
eptance of reality, best typified by 
akins in the past, is represented out- 
standingly in the present show by 
Burchfield, who triumphs by coming 
firmly to grips with the dominant fea- 
ures of early environment. Child-like 
directness of vision is another Ameri- 
an virtue which sometimes brings 
forth surprisingly lovely works from 
more or less untrained artists. But in 
the present show, John Kane disap- 
points us by the murkiness of his color 
and leaves the “Three Crows” by Ver- 
non Smith and the “Landscape” by Joe 
ones, both self-taught artists, to carry 
of sincerely merited, if not highly 
pectacular, honors in this field. 

That other, more comprehensive art, 
which imbues all of life with the en- 
tihments of a long tradition and the 
assurance of strong individuality can- 
hot, I think, flourish in this country 
until painting and sculpture are an in- 
tegral part of our life, rather than a 
luxurious adornment and plaything. 
Unlike the French who have a deep 





The Art News 


TWO OF THE FINEST PAINTINGS IN THE SIXTEEN 


CITIES SHOW 


Above, is Charles Burchfield’s “Freight Cars Under a Bridge,” to the 
right John Carroll’s “Pinkie,” shown respectively in the Buffalo and 
Detroit sections of The Modern Museum Show 








affection for the very feel of their na 
tive soil, many of our American land- 
scape painters either re-style nature in 
the latest Paris fashion or try to con- 
quer her in grim spirit. We except 
from these strictures such pleasant 
works as “Spring Tapping” by Molly 
Luce, “Bird Shelter’ by Gustaf Dal- 
strom, “Spring in Pennsylvania” by 
Earl Horter, ‘Manayunk Hillside’ by 
Francis Speight, “Sunday Along the 
River” by Roy Hilton and “The Lone 
Fisherman” of Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein, which have virtues of pattern 
and color, lending scattered notes of 
gayety to the show. However, many of 
the other landscapes, despite their air 
of brutal sincerity, have a definitely 
depressing effect. Somehow one cannot 
be stirred by most of these carefully 
considered farmyards, by vistas of 
roads in Georgia and western Texas 
restlessly seeking their pictorial direc- 
tion, by trees which search vainly for 
the warm nurture of the earth, and by 
springs that have somehow missed 
their rightful heritage of lyric rapture. 

And so it is that one stops before the 
grim integrity of Burchfield’s “Freight 
Cars Under a Bridge” with a sigh of 
relief. Burchfield, we glean from his 
biography, was born in Ashtabula and 
moved to Salem, Ohio, in 1898, where 
he remained until 1921. We know prac- 
tically nothing about Burchfield’s life 
and struggles, but we do know Ohio 
towns. The drab, flimsily built houses 
so often depicted by the artist have 
an inescapable dreariness that seems to 
symbolize the closely bound horizons 
of those that dwell in them. It is an 
environment which might well either 
kill artistic aspirations or send the 
scattered misfits on a dead run for 
Paris or New York. 

Burchfield apparently stuck it and 
when he came to paint he knew that 
his only authentic material lay in the 


bac 


self so deeply upon his life and imagi- 
nation. In towns like Salem the rail- 
road becomes even to the more phleg- 
matic citizens a kind of imaginative 
escape and the daily passing of trains 
is a dramatic event, surpassing the 
consolations of nature. Burchfield, dur- 
ing his adolescence must have sat for 
many long afternoons watching the 
slow red freight cars trundling their 
burden of Middle Western grain and 
hogs across the country. And when he 
came to paint this picture, they were 
real and living memories to him, so 
deeply imbedded that they had taken 
on a vivid pictorial meaning. With 
what appears to be realism, he patterns 
them into an abstract design in which 
the balancing of the masses and their 
just proportions against the parallels 
of the rails and the forward thrust of 
the bridge satisfy that craving for spa- 
tial composition which is a subcon- 
scious desire with all of us. 

Turning to the other outstanding 
works in the show, one grants second 
honors to Jane Berlandina’s “Prune 
Pickers,” which has been genuinely 
nurtured in the French tradition. This 
artist, who was born in Nice, brings 
to her work a deeply civilized love of 
sensuous beauty in form and color, dis- 
ciplined by a feeling for unified move- 
ment of line and tone, knitting the fig- 
ure firmly into its background. Two 
native born Americans, Elizabeth Bart 
Gerald and Edgar Louis Yeager, both 
of whom studied under Lhote in Paris, 
further reveal that foreign influences 
can, in isolated cases, produce charm- 
ing paintings, if not an authentic 
American art. Miss Gerald’s ‘Mediter- 
ranean Landscape,” with its exquisite- 
ly painted surrealist still life set 
against the calm of the sea, has defi- 
nite distinction, while Yeager’s shad- 
owed figure in its typically French set- 
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ting gains one’s respect, despite its 
reminiscences. 

Turning to the distinctly American 
Grant Wood, one begins to realize that 
the mantle of Charles W. Hawthorne 
has fallen upon his now famous shoul- 
ders. The present “Portrait of His 
Mother,” though less brilliant than the 
much reproduced “American Gothic,” 
reveals him again as a psychologically 
astute portraitist, bringing to his 
painting the most careful draughts- 
manship and feeling for textures. John 
Carroll’s “Pinkie,” although complete- 
ly different in its approach, is also a 
fine work, steeped in a very personal 
vision. Other individual paintings by 
well known artists which claimed our 
attention were the kaleidoscopic pat- 
ternings of Arthur Carles’ “Deriva- 
tion,’ shot through with smoky pur- 
ples; the sharp academic crispness of 
Otis Oldfield’s “Figure,” and the “Hills 
Around Malaga” by Henry G. Keller, 
which, however, lacks the nervous in- 
tensity of line and concentrated move- 
ment of his fine “Gallopping Horses” 
in the Cafnegie show. 


WOMEN ARTISTS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


At a recent meeting of the New 
York Society of Women Artists the 
following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Sonia Brown; 
Vice President, Margaret Huntington; 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Grandin; Secre- 
tary, Mildred Peabody; Recording Sec- 
retary, Lucy L’Engle. 

The new members voted into the So- 
ciety include Evelyn Kobak, Edna Per- 
kins, Harriet Bain and Jane Rogers. A 
series of exhibtions will begin the lat- 
ter part of January at the Squibb 
Building, New York. 
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ir individuality and left them a 
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eant traveling exhibitions. One finds 


the horses of Chirico have gal- 
ned blithely to Detroit; that a Balti- 
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“ that even such prosaic .weeds as 

ttails and honesty have been sprayed 
ith the perfumes of Renoir. The 
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ants of some imagination and tech- 
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reach tie doctrine that artists can 
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» understand their finest work. 
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ure, there appear to be only a few 
aths that are open to artists. That of 
metic escape which has been sought 
y such men as Ryder and Davies has 
stentialities of true expression in the 
resent era, but no works in the Mod- 
m Museum show bring much convic- 
jon on this score. A rock subject en- 
itled, “Minarets,”” seems fashioned of 
heavy cardboard while the poetic mists 
hat encircle another mountainous 
andscape cannot quite conceal the 
hiness of the forms. The stern ac- 
eptance of reality, best typified by 
akins in the past, is represented out- 
standingly in the present show by 
Burchfield, who triumphs by coming 
firmly to grips with the dominant fea- 
ures of early environment. Child-like 
directness of vision is another Ameri- 
an virtue which sometimes brings 
forth surprisingly lovely works from 
more or less untrained artists. But in 
he present show, John Kane disap- 
points us by the murkiness of his color 
and leaves the “Three Crows” by Ver- 
non Smith and the “Landscape” by Joe 
ones, both self-taught artists, to carry 
of sincerely merited, if not highly 
pectacular, honors in this field. 

That other, more comprehensive art, 
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tichments of a long tradition and the 
assurance of strong individuality can- 
hot, I think, flourish in this country 
until painting and sculpture are an in- 
tegral part of our life, rather than a 
luxurious adornment and plaything. 
Unlike the French who have a deep 
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affection for the very feel of their na 
tive soil, many of our American land- 
scape painters either re-style nature in 
the latest Paris fashion or try to con- 
quer her in grim spirit. We except 
from these strictures such pleasant 
works as “Spring Tapping” by Molly 
Luce, “Bird Shelter” by Gustaf Dal- 
strom, “Spring in Pennsylvania” by 
Earl Horter, “Manayunk Hillside” by 
Francis Speight, “Sunday Along the 
River” by Roy Hilton and “The Lone 
Fisherman” of Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein, which have virtues of pattern 
and color, lending scattered notes of 
gayety to the show. However, many of 
the other landscapes, despite their air 
of brutal sincerity, have a definitely 
depressing effect. Somehow one cannot 
be stirred by most of these carefully 
considered farmyards, by vistas of 
roads in Georgia and western Texas 


restlessly seeking their pictorial direc- | 


tion, by trees which search vainly for 
the warm nurture of the earth, and by 
springs that have somehow missed 
their rightful heritage of lyric rapture. 

And so it is that one stops before the 
grim integrity of Burchfield’s “Freight 
Cars Under a Bridge” with a sigh of 
relief. Burchfield, we glean from his 
biography, was born in Ashtabula and 
moved to Salem, Ohio, in 1898, where 
he remained until 1921. We know prac- 
tically nothing about Burchfield’s life 
and struggles, but we do know Ohio 
towns. The drab, flimsily built houses 
so often depicted by the artist have 
an inescapable dreariness that seems to 
symbolize the closely bound horizons 
of those that dwell in them. It is an 
environment which might well either 
kill artistic aspirations or send the 
scattered misfits on a dead run for 
Paris or New York. 

Burchfield apparently stuck it and 
when he came to paint he knew that 
his only authentic material lay in the 


background wh 


ich has imprinted it- 
self so deeply upon his life and imagi- 
nation. In towns like Salem the rail- 
road becomes even to the more phleg- 
matic citizens a kind of imaginative 
escape and the daily passing of trains 
is a dramatic event, surpassing the 
consolations of nature. Burchfield, dur- 
ing his adolescence must have sat for 
many long afternoons watching the 
slow red freight cars trundling their 
burden of Middle Western grain and 
hogs across the country. And when he 
came to paint this picture, they were 
real and living memories to him, so 
deeply imbedded that they had taken 
on a vivid pictorial meaning. With 
what appears to be realism, he patterns 
them into an abstract design in which 
the balancing of the masses and their 
just proportions against the parallels 
of the rails and the forward thrust of 
the bridge satisfy that craving for spa- 
tial composition which is a subcon- 
scious desire with all of us. 

Turning to the other outstanding 
works in the show, one grants second 
honors to Jane Berlandina’s “Prune 
Pickers,” which has been genuinely 
nurtured in the French tradition. This 
artist, who was born in Nice, brings 
to her work a deeply civilized love of 
sensuous beauty in form and color, dis- 
ciplined by a feeling for unified move- 
ment of line and tone, knitting the fig- 
ure firmly into its background. Two 
native born Americans, Elizabeth Bart 
Gerald and Edgar Louis Yeager, both 
of whom studied under Lhote in Paris, 
further reveal that foreign influences 
can, in isolated cases, produce charm- 
ing paintings, if not an authentic 
American art. Miss Gerald’s ‘‘Mediter- 
ranean Landscape,” with its exquisite- 
ly painted surrealist still life set 
against the calm of the sea, has defi- 
nite distinction, while Yeager’s shad- 
owed figure in its typically French set- 
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ting gains one’s respect, despite its 
reminiscences. 

Turning to the distinctly American 
Grant Wood, one begins to realize that 
the mantle of Charles W. Hawthorne 
has fallen upon his now famous shoul- 
ders. The present “Portrait of His 
Mother,” though less brilliant than the 
much reproduced “American Gothic,” 
reveals him again as a psychologically 
astute portraitist, bringing to his 
painting the most careful draughts- 
manship and feeling for textures. John 
Carroll’s “Pinkie,” although complete- 
ly different in its approach, is also a 
fine work, steeped in a very personal 
vision. Other individual paintings by 
well known artists which claimed our 
attention were the kaleidoscopic pat- 
ternings of Arthur Carles’ “Deriva- 
tion,’ shot through with smoky pur- 
ples; the sharp academic crispness of 
Otis Oldfield’s “Figure,” and the “Hills 
Around Malaga” by Henry G. Keller, 
which, however, lacks the nervous in- 
tensity of line and concentrated move- 
ment of his fine “Gallopping Horses” 
in the Caftnegie show. 


WOMEN ARTISTS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


At a recent meeting of the New 
York Society of Women Artists the 
following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Sonia Brown; 
Vice President, Margaret Huntington; 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Grandin; Secre- 
tary, Mildred Peabody; Recording Sec- 
retary, Lucy L’Engle. 


The new members voted into the So- 
ciety include Evelyn Kobak, Edna Per- 
kins, Harriet Bain and Jane Rogers. A 
series of exhibtions will begin the lat- 
ter part of January at the Squibb 
Building, New York. 
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Popular Prize Won 
At Carnegie Exhibit 
by American Artist 


PITTSBURGH.—The Popular Prize 
of $200 in the Thirty-first Carnegie In- 
stitute International Exhibition has 
been awarded to Daniel Garber, Ameri- 
can artist, known for his Pennsylvania 
landscapes, for his painting, “Mother 
and Son.” The closest competitors for 
the prize painting in order of prefer- 
ence were: “Portrait of Mrs. G. D. 
Thompson” by Malcolm Parcell, ‘““Nava- 
jo Family,” by F. Luis Mora, “Miss 
Anna Christine Thompson” by Gerald 
F. Kelly, “Reclining Nude” by José de 
Togores, “Portrait of a Singer” by 
Ludomir Slendzinski and “The House- 
hold” by Leon Kroll. 

The award was based on the votes of 
the visitors to the exhibition during a 
selected period of two weeks, and from 
the number pf votes cast and the di- 
vergence of selection, it was evident 
that popular interest ran high. All the 
paintings in the show except three were 
eligible for the prize and of the three- 
hundred and _ forty-eight possible 
choices, two hundred and thirty-two 
received votes. The object of the prize, 
offered for the ninth year in connec- 
tion with the International Exhibition, 
is to stimulate interest and encourage 
the independent expression of the taste 
of the visitors, based on their own 
standards of criticism. It is interest- 
ing to note that three of the Jury 
Awards received an appreciable num- 
ber of votes. John Steuart Curry’s 
“Tornado” which received Second 
Prize from the Jury, ranked ninth in 
the Popular Prize voting. Henry Var- 
num Poor’s “March Sun” and Alexan- 
der J. Kostellow’s “After Dinner” were 
were also singled out by the voters. 

Daniel Garber, the winner, was bornin 
Indiana and is now a resident of Penn- 
sylvania. He received his early train- 
ing in art at the Cincinnati. Academy 
and later at the Pennsylvania Academy. 
He also studied for a time under J. 
Alden Weir and eventually pursued his 
art work in Paris and Florence. Mr. 
Garber has been represented in many 
Carnegie Internationals and was a 
member of the Jury of Award in 1914, 
1921 and in 1925. In 1910 he received an 
‘Honorable Mention in the Carnegie In- 
ternational and in 1924, at the Twenty- 
third international, he received Third 
Prize. His painting, “Gray Day, 
March,” is owned by Carnegie Institute 
and hangs in the permanent collection. 
He has received numerous other 
awards and is represented in all the im- 
portant galleries. 

The exhibition closed on December 
10. 
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If the vogue for creating pictures in 
other media than pigment snould gain 
ground, the customs authorities will 
nave to modify their ideas of what con- 
stitutes a painting. At the moment the 
Reid-Lefévre Galleries are having a 
tussle with the officials in regard to the 
admission from France of Mme. 
Halicka’s pictures which are composed 























We have had in the past a variety 
of schemes for providing the public 
with modern pictures on the principle 
of the circulating library. A small sum 
is paid down and the pictures are 
changed at intervals during the year. 
A similar idea in regard to old mas: 
ters has been evolved by a provincial 
municipal Art Gallery, which hopes to 


of such materials as woven fabrics,| provide itself in this way with in- 
beads and metal foil, heightened by| creased funds for the purchase of 
touches of paint. The contention is} works of art. 

that works of this description come . ee 

under the heading of ‘commercial tap- Londoners may now make a more 


estries,’”’ and so must be considered sub- 
ject to the thirty percent duty on such 
manufactured articles. Meanwhile, 
there will be no exhibition in King 
Street until the question has been set- 
tled. 


intimate acquaintunce with the work 
of André Derain than ever before. Up 
to the present, he has been repre- 
sented at exhibitions only by single ex- 
amples of his paintings, but this month 
there is a one-man show at The Tooth 
Galleries of his more recent output. 
This emerges from a series of prelimi- 
nary stages and is rather subdued in 
manner and simplified in technique. 
On the whole, the show is a little dis- 
appointing, displaying an absence of 
individuality, and although the sound- 
ness of draftsinanship must be granted, 
there is little conviction expressed in 
the manner in which his themes are 
conveyed to canvas. The landscapes 
are among the most sucvessful work, a 
Provencal study pussessing consider- 
able breadth of treatment and a feel- 
ing for plein air. Some flower studies 
are also well realized. 


* * a 


The sale at Sotheby’s of the Legge 
collection of Orpen caricatures and let- 
ters and that of Mr. Charles E. Fow- 
ler's collection of Napoleonic letters 
are but two events in a season which 
promises to be full of excitements for 
the bibliophile. Indications of a re- 
vival of buying are pronounced and it 
is said that many dealers and collec- 
tors from abroad are now in London. 


* * * 


It would seem that in enjoying the 
fun of Fougasse’s comic drawings at 
the Fine Art Society, the merit of the 
watercolors by his wife, Mary Holden 
Bird, has been overlooked. Fougasse is 
a cartoonist whose meaning leaps to 
the eye. His themes concern the every- 
day happnings of which the humor 
needs no explanation. There is no trace 
of malice in his work, and his draw- 
ing is invariably skillful. Mary Bird’s 
drawings are broadening in their 


* * * 


It is interesting that this question 
should have come up at the same time 
that the show of tissue pictures by 
Beldy is running at the Leicester Gal- 
leries, for so brilliantly successful are 
they in their own individual way that 
immediately one is confronted by the 
problem of whether it is legitimate to 
endeavor to place any restrictions on 
the medium in which pictorial art is 
expressed. It is, of course, not easy to 
decide why an artist should elect to 
work in a medium so obviously tricky 
to handle as tissues and textiles, ab- 
juring entirely the far more adaptable 
one of pigment. On the other hand, it 
is no business of critic or public to de- 
cide on this point, and it is clear that 
Beldy finds that her velvets and silks 
serve her purpose well, enabling her 
to solve certain problems of light and 
shade admirably. 

+ * * 


Connoisseurs of engraved portraits 
will find much to interest them at the 
Colnaghi Galleries, where there is now 
on view a collection of portraits of 
Louis XIV and of notabilities of his 
time. This seems to have been the 
golden age of such work, a period when 
engravers thought only in terms of 
their own art, and not of themselves as 
interpreters of the work of the painter. 
A great elegance pervades these French 
engravings, and their delicacy of touch 
is not inimical to virility of treatment. 
The names of Drevet and Masson, Lar- 
messin and Edelinck stand for some- 
thing memorable in the development of 
this type of portraiture. 




















A Voice from : the 


By RicHarp BEER 


Up in the Buffalo section of the Mod- 
ern Museum’s Exhibition of Paintings 
from Sixteen American Cities hangs a 
water color by Charles Burchtield 
called “Freight Cars Under Bridge.” 
The title is unnecessary. Even if you 
saw that picture in Sumatra, you 
would know that you were looking at 
two dingy, battered American freight 
cars of the kind that, winter and sum- 
mer, year in and year out, shuffle up 
and down and back and forth across 
the whole length and breadth of the 
United States. And you would proba- 
bly be homesick. 

I was not alone when I looked at that 
picture. A lady stood beside me and 
helped me look at it. If you think that 
is unusual, all I can tell you is that 
she was an unusual person, for whom 
the conventions of mere art galleries 
held no terrors. She rose six feet out 
of her large suede shoes and she 
dwarfed the pretty ladies who tripped 
about the lower floors of the Museum 
as the Rocky Mountains dwarf the 
tame hills of Westchester. 

She rolled up beside me almost noise- 
lessly, took me into her confidence with 
one beaming glance and said, “Good, 
ain’t it?” 

I agreed that it was, and she beamed 
again. Then she narrowed her eyes 
and studied the picture more closely, 
her jaw moving meanwhile with the 
placid, steady movement of the mature 
gum-chewer. 

“Yeah,” she announced finally, “it’s 
good. Only it don’t look finished to me. 
He’d ought to have put a shack sittin’ 
in the door of that car swingin’ his 
legs. Then it’d be perfect.” 

“Shack?” I said. 

“Yeah,” she murmured, still staring 
at the picture. “You know, a brake. 
man. But it ain’t so bad the way it is. 
You can easy tell what road it is. 
Them’s two N. Y. C. cars backed up on 
a sidin’ somewheres. You don’t see so 
many of them out where I come from.” 

“Where’s that?’ I inquired. 
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scope and should appeal to a large pub- 
lic. 


* * #* 


Still life pictures find a talented ex- 
ponent in Orlando Greenwood who is 
holding his winter show at the Spink 
Galleries. He is accomplished at nail- 
ing down the distinctive quality of the 
different porcelains and potteries, sug- 
gesting the exact texture and glazes, 
and he hits on unexpected and very ef:- 
fective combinations and groupings. 
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Alden Weir and eventually pursued his Connoisseurs of engraved portraits 
art work in Paris and Florence. Mr.| Will find much to interest them at the 
Garber has been represented in many | Colnaghi Galleries, where there is now 
Carnegie Internationals and was ajon view a collection of portraits of 
member of the Jury of Award in 1914,| Louis XIV and of notabilities of his 
1921 and in 1925. In 1910 he received an| time. This seems to have been the 
Honorable Mention in the Carnegie In- | golden age of such work, a period when 
ternational and in 1924, at the Twenty-| engravers thought only in terms of 
third international, he received Third | their own art, and not of themselves as 
Prize. His painting, “Gray Day, | interpreters of the work of the painter. 
March,” is owned by Carnegie Institute | A great elegance pervades these French 
and hangs in the permanent collection. | engravings, and their delicacy of touch 
He has received numerous other| is not inimical to virility of treatment. 
awards and is represented in all the im-| The names of Drevet and Masson, Lar- 
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It would seem that in enjoying the| scope and should appeal to a large pub-| You ever put in any time in a place like 
fun of Fougasse’s comic drawings at| lic. Bird Centre? 
the Fine Art Society, the merit of the piu “No,” I admitted, “I haven't.” 
watercolors by his wife, Mary Holden Still life pictures find a talented ex- “Well,” she replied, “when you have, 
Bird, has been overlooked. Fougasse is| ponent in Orlando Greenwood who is} you’ll know that a freight car gets seen 
a cartoonist whose meaning leaps to} holding his winter show at the Spink| more often than any Federal buildin’, 
the eye. His themes concern the every-| Galleries. He is accomplished at nail-|includin’ the jail, an’ if the Gover’ 
day happnings of which the humor| ing down the distinctive quality of the| ment wants to do a real good job 
needs no explanation. There is no trace| different porcelains and potteries, sug-| bright’nin’ up the country with art, 



















portant galleries. . messin and Edelinck stand for some-| f malice in his work, and his draw-| gesting the exact texture and glazes,| why there’s their ticket. Any chance 
The exhibition closed on December| thing memorable in the development of | ing is invariably skillful. Mary Bird’s| and he hits on unexpected and very ef-| they’ll ever think of it, you reckon?” 
10. this type of portraiture. drawings are broadening in their| fective combinations and groupings. I wonder if they will. 
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yr. S. W- Frankel 
que Art NEWS 
) Bast 57th Street 
yew York City 
pear Mr. Frankel, ' 

As @ subscriber for THe Arr News 
er since we have been open here, I 
~ eived your November 25th issue the 
yee day. I noticed your account of the 
western Museums’ Convention. I also 
ticed that, for whatever reason, the 
- w officers were omitted. Apparently 
neal was some very definite reason for 
iS this... . So I hope from this you 
vill understand that it is not because 
jt happen to have been elected president 
‘the Western Association, that I am 
s eaking to you of this matter. But it 
ya seem strange to me that, while 
you spoke of the last year’s officers, one 
of whom dropped the presidency of the 
\ssociation in the middle of the season, 
vou did not, for whatever reason, at 
east list the newly elected officers. 
these of!.cers are as follows: President, 
Reginal! H. Poland, of San Diego; 
vice-President, Miss Anna B. Crocker, 
of Portland; Secretary-Treasurer, Wil- 
jam H. Clapp, of Oakland, Calif. .. . 

| wonder whether you realize all that 
has been going on out here for several 
years. 1 could tell you a number of 
things avout San Diego’s Fine Arts 
Gallery, what we have been exhibiting 
since February 28, 1926, when we 
opened; also what has come into our 
permanent collection, which less than 
eight years ago could be valued at 
about $50,000 (values as they were at 
that time) and which at the end of 
1929 (acording to the values of that 
day) were worth about three-quarters 
of a million dollars. Since then, of 
course, we have added many more ex- 
amples to our permanent collection. 





The magazine 7'ime for July 18, 1932, 
could tell you about a most important 
American show which we brought out 
here, opening in our own Fine Arts 
Gallery in San Diego, and being sent 
all over the country by our Western 
Museums Association, and even to a 
number of the most important mu- 
seums as far as the Atlantic seaboard. 
At another time we brought over from 
Spain a contemporary Spanish paint- 
ing and sketch collection, which we 
similarly circulated from the West to 
the East. Incidentally, the Spanish 
Government issued a Royal decree in 
recognition of the value which this ex- 
hibition would have to both the Span- 
ish and American governments con- 
cerned. We have been showing collec- 
tions of Old Masters and of the old 
decorative arts from museums, from 
groups of dealers, and from individual 
private owners. 

One can scarcely get too much of the 
fine arts, it is true. But I thought you 
might like to have this line, to know 
that we have been privileged to see, to 
study and enjoy a great deal of the fin- 
est art from the old to the present day, 
and from many of the most desirable 
sources. For the Inaugural Exhibition 
of this gallery, we filled the entire 
building with the examples brought 
over here from abroad, as well as from 
all over this country, including many 
of the art firms located in New York 
City. 

Appreciating the cooperation which 
you have given us in the past, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Reginald Poland, 
Director, Fine Arts Gallery, 


City of San Diego. 





(Editorial note: Names of officers 





were omitted because of space limita- 


tions, for which we here wish to make 
amends.) 





We take pleasure in printing the fol- 
lowing unexpected commendation from 
Mr. Hilshemius, who, coincident with 
his growth in artistic stature, seems 
to have abandoned the famous Mahat- 
ma letterheads in favor of a simple 
address: 


Miss Mary Morsell, 
Art Critic of Art News 


Dear Miss Morsell, 


Your sincere notice of my ptgs. at 
Valentine Gallery I just read (delayed 
through Romeike). Glad you got some 
enjoyment. 

Anent the California which you re- 
produced I wauld say: 

I ptd. it while at Del Mar, Calif., a 
winter resort, right in the canyon. 
When home again I sent it to Academy 
of Design in 1890. It was returned. Car- 
roll Beckwith (you remember him) 
saw it at my Studio—Holbein W. 56th 
Street. He said—‘It is a popular pic- 
ture. I can‘t undersand why the Acad- 
emy refused to hang it.” 

Think of it, thev rejected it! 

In 1899 (at my studio, same Holbein) 
I sent it again to Academy. Again re- 
turned. That was too much for my sen- 
sitive nature. I resolved to leap into 
the Hudson at 34th Street Ferry. While 
at Herald Square: “Extra” greeted my 
ears. “McKinley declares war with 
Cuba.” That changed my thoughts and 
kept me living. 

The other, “Girl in Garden,” shared 
the same fate at Academy. Twice re- 
turned. Once in 1891 & once in 1917. 

I thought the short history of the 


ptgs. you reproduced would prove in- 


teresting to you and your readers. 
That some remind you of the Hud- 
son River School rather pleases me. 


Most of these were Al painters. Of 


course, at the time I had not heard of 
it. I simply painted American scenery. 
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Otherwise you understand my view- 


point and I appreciate this. 


Whenever you have time will be glad 


to have you call for a chat—anytime 
from 11 to 4% P. M. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Louis M. Hilshemius. 





LONDON MUSEUM 


LISTS NEW ITEMS 


LONDON—The Victoria and Albert 





Museum has acquired, with the aid of 
funds left by the late Mr. Francis Reu- 
bell Bryan what is believed to be the 
only English ivory figure of the Virgin 
and Child, we learn from the London 
Times of November 4. 
count of the piece as well as a report 
of other acquisitions appears below: 


A detailed ac- 


“The carving, which is done in wal- 


rus ivory, was probably made to be 
mounted in a metal shrine or small al- 
tarpiece, and bears in style a consider- 
able resemblance to manuscripts illu- 


minated in Southern England about the 


middle of the XIXth century. There are 


a number of carvings in relief of this 
period, but figures in the round are 
extremely rare, and the present exam- 
ple, delicately engraved with the lines 
of the drapery, with minute holes for 
the pupils of the eyes and for beads 
originally inset in jet, is the most im- 
portant English ivory acquired for 
many years. 

“Sir George Buckston Browne has 
presented the sycamore wood bust of 
Charles II, attributed to Grinling Gib- 
bons, which came from the Peel Collec- 
tion and was shown last year in the 
Charles II exhibition. A small statuette 
of the Virgin and Child, bearing the 
mark of the Malines Guild of the back, 
has been given by Mr. Aylmer Vallance, 
who has also presented a wooden 
carved group of the virgin with the 
Dead Christ executed in the Nether- 
lands or Lower Rhenish district about 
the end of the XVth century. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS © 
AT METROPOLITAN 


A superb collection of laces, compris- 
ing nearly two hundred pieces which 
cover the entire history of lace-making 
by Italian, Flemish and French mas- 
ters of the craft, has just been placed 
on exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. The group was assem- 
bled by the late Mabel Metcalf Fahne- 
stock and has recently been presented 
to the Museum by her daughters, Mrs. 
Ruth Fahnestock Schermerhorn and 
Miss Faith Fahnestock, as a memorial 
to their mother. The wealth of mate- 
rial, the fine quality of which testifies 
to the discerning taste of the collector, 
ranges through the exquisite varia- 
tions of this delicate art in the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries. 

Velvets of the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries and silk weaves of the 
XVIIIth are especially notable fea- 
tures of the collection of European tex- 
tiles, recently presented to the Museum 
by Mrs. Valentine A. Blacque in mem- 
ory of her husband and now on public 
view. The sixty-six examples in the 
collection date from the XVth to the 
XIXth century. 

Another recent acquisition of the 
Museum, now on exhibition, is a life- 
size marble statue, a Roman copy of 
the Diadoumenos, “the youth tying a 
fillet round his head,” by Polykleitos. 
A short time ago the Museum ac- 
quired a terra cotta statuette, which 
was an ancient copy or adaptation of 
this same subject. The larger statue 
was fragmentary and the whole torso 
and the upper part of the legs have 
had to be supplied from plaster casts 
of the statue from Delos now in 
Athens. The head is practically intact 
and may be considered the best of all 
the copies which have survived, and 
this factor, in addition to the splendid 
preservation of the remaining original 
parts, makes the statue a valuable ad- 
dition to the Museum’s collections. 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


McCORMICK ART 
COLLECTION 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale, January 2-6 


Further details are now available on 
the art collection of the late Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick of Chicago, 
which will go on exhibition at the 
American-Anderson Galleries on De- 
cember 28, prior to dispersal the after- 
noons of January 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, by 
order of the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company, executor. As indicated in 
Tue Art News of December 9, the sil- 
ver will be a remarkable feature of the 
sale, while tapestries, oriental rugs, an 
outstanding group of fine antique laces, 
Italian, French and English period fur- 
niture, semi-precious mineral carvings 
and other art objects, as well as fine 
table linens and porcelains will arouse 
great interest. 

Among the tapestries, in addition to 
the two Tournai Gothic hunting weaves 

‘after Gilles le Castre, circa 1520, de- 
scribed in a previous issue, is a verdure 
tapestry with animals and birds of the 
same date and distinguished prove- 
nance. This hanging was exhibited at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, from 1923- 
32, and is described and illustrated in 
Phyllis Ackerman’s The Rockefeller 
McCormick Tapestries, 1932. Dr. Acker- 
man attributed it to the atelier of the 
Posonier family of Tournai. Another 
weave which appeared in the Loan Ex- 
hibition of Gothic tapestries in the Arts 
Club of Chicago, December 1926, is an 
interesting Tournai (or Oudenarde) 
Gothic millefleurs example, after An- 
toine Fierret, having as subject “The 
Four Proverbs,” and placed at about 
1525. XVIth century Brussels Renais- 
sance tapestries include an important 
garden example, and one depicting the 
“Carthaginian Triumph,” woven in a 
great variety of colors and richly high- 
lighted in silk. Two Enghien choufleur 
hangings, companion pieces, are also 
outstanding in this group. The late 
XVIth century contributes several 
Flemish Renaissance examples, one 
“Vertumnus and Pomona,” and two 
panels, companion pieces representing 
scenes from “The Punic Wars,” as well 
as a few hangings from the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries. 

A dazzling array of gilded silver com- 
prises notable pieces from the Prince 
Demidoff and other famous private col- 
lections, and the historic Napoleon- 
Borghese service, said to contain six- 
teen hundred pieces, which was or- 
iginally owned by Pauline, sister of 
Napoleon I, and her husband, Prince 
Camillo Borghese. Outstanding items 
by Paul Storr and Paul Lamerie, and a 
rare Cromwellian silver caudle cup by 
Andrew Moore, London, 1657, have al- 
ready been dealt with in the pre-view 
of the sale which appeared in the De- 
cember 9 issue of THe Art News. The 
gilded silver Napoleon-Borghese ser- 
vice (which attracted such attention 
whle on exhibition at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, 1924-32,) comprises more 
than one thousand six hundred pieces, 
and bears the Borghese arms, with a 
dragon and a crowned eagle displayed 
against a ducal mantle and surmounted 
by a crown. The crown is not the usual 
one of the Borghese family, which is 
found on only a small number of pieces, 
but the Imperial French crown used 
by Napoleon, an important detail on 
which the period is established, and 
which supports the tradition that the 
major part of the service was ordered 
as a gift by Napoleon for his sister and 
his brother-in-law. Executed after the 
designs of Percier and Fontaine, it is 
the work of the celebrated Martin Guil- 


PAINTINGS 


RARE EMPIRE VIENNESE CARPET 


The Art News 


CIRCA, 1810 


This fine specimen with pattern of floral medallion and winged monsters is 
included in the sale of the collection of the late Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick 
to be held at the American-Anderson Galleries from January 2-6. 





laume Biennais and Jean Baptiste 
Claude Odiot and other prominent 
craftsmen of the period. It was offered 
at public sale in 1892 in the Borghese 
Palace, Rome, where it was bought by 
Ercole Canessa, who sold it to Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick. Also by Bien- 
nais are many fine specimens, includ- 
ing soupiéres, wine coolers, fable sil- 
ver, candelabra and jardinieres. 

The Edith Rockefeller McCormick 
collection of museum laces, rich in Ital- 
ian point examples and fil tiré of the 
XVIth and XVIIth century, have al- 
ready been covered in the previous re- 
view, as well as period furniture in 
which XVIIIth and early XIXth cen- 
tury French pieces predominate. An 
Empire Viennese rug, about 1810, 
which we illustrate, is outstanding 
among the rugs, while a small group 
of Oriental carpets is also found. 

In the field of Oriental art, a carved 
and gilded wooden temple statue of 
Kuan Yin and a bronze fu-lion from 
the temple of Tien-tu in the Sianfu 
Province are of interest, as well as 
semi-precious mineral carvings in jade, 
rock crystal, malachite, rose quartz 
and coral. Sévres, Crown, Derby, Cope- 
land, Meissen, Vienna, Chamberlains 
Worcester and Furstenberg services 
complete the sale. 


WHITE PLAINS 


The Third Annual Westchester Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition was held at 
the County Center, White Plains, 
through December 10th. Presented 
by the Westchester Arts and Crafts 
Guild under the auspices of the coun- 
ty’s Recreation Commission, this an- 
nual showing of the original work of 
Westchester artists, art students and 
amateurs working in the several arts 
and crafts, is open to all residents or 
tax-payers in the county. Last year 
more than five hundred exhibits were 
entered, representing the work of one 
hundred and forty-eight painters, water 
colorists, lithographers, etchers, sculp- 
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RECENT AUCTION 
PRICES 


LEITER E'T AL. BOOKS 


American-Anderson Galleries—The sale 
of the library of the late Levi Z. Leiter, of 
Chicago and Washington, D. C., together 
with properties from two other private li- 
braries, realized a total of $7,946. The high- 
est price was fetched by Walt Whitman's 
Leaves of Grass, a first edition, first issue, 
with autograph letter inserted. This was 
bought on order for $360. 


WILBUR ET AL. PAINTINGS * 
American-Anderson Galleries—The sale 
of XVIIth-XXth century oil paintings, 
property of Mrs. James B. Wilbur, Jr., 
Alexander M. Hudnut, Killiaen Van Rens- 
selaer, and the estate of the late Mar- 
garetta B. Webb, with additions from 
other collections and estates, held on De- 
cember 14, realized a grand total of 
$26,085. We list below the principal prices 
obtained in the dispersal: 
52—‘‘Arabian Nights: Story of the 
3rd Sheikh’—Thomas Moran, N. 
A.—American: 1837-1926; 
Thomas BH. Fingers ............ $ 800 
61—“‘The Oak Tree”—George Inness, 
N. A.—American: 1825-1894; M. 
A. Linah, agt. 
“Miss Beechey’’—Sir 
Beechey, R. A.—British: 1753- 
1839; Ehrich Galleries 
71—‘‘Le Torrent Pierreux (Crepu- 
scule)’’ — Corot—French: 1796- 
1875; H. H. Grinnell 
87—‘‘Hetty Reading the Scriptures to 
the Indians: From The Deer- 
slayer” — Christian Schussele— 
American fl. 1860; M. Tanner .. 
67—‘‘Mrs. Thomas Lincoln Manson’”’ 
—John Singer Sargent, N. A., 
R. A.—American: 1856-1925; 
J. H. Weitzner 
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tors, weavers and workers in the allied 
arts and crafts. The increased enroll- 
ment in the Workshop’s arts and crafts 
classes and the recent addition of new 
courses for the present season made 
the entries this year even heavier than 
usual. 

Responsible for the planning and 
hanging of the coming show were the 
following members of the Guild’s Ex- 
hibition Committee: Mr. J. Winthrop 
Andrews, Chairman; Mr. Morton R. 
Goldsmith; Mr. Peppino Mangravite; 
Mrs. Chester G. Marsh and Mr. War- 
ren Wheelock. 


(Adjoining American Art Association) 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 


P salle 1269 Madison Avenue—Oil 
Le by Bry, to January 6. 


Galleries, 50 East 57th Street— 
ermanm sporting paintings by George 
ght, to December 31. 


an Academy of Arts and Letters, 
pene eay at 155th Street—Paintings and 
soning py George de Forest Brush, 


May |. 


‘olk Art Gallery, 118 West 13th 
erie arly American painting and 
raftwork. 


ican Indian Art Gallery, 850 Lexing- 
re pyen ue—W ork of American Indian 
mists 3 Christmas exhibition. 
r Sle. 


jmerican Group, Barbizon-Plaza Ho- 
|, sixth Avenue at 58th St.—Christmas 
ae of water colors, etchings, drawings, 
thographs and gouaches, to December 
0. 


jmerican Place, 509 Madison Ave — 
New watercolors, oils and etchings by 
Marin, to February 1. 


n Gallery, 460 Park Avenue—Paint- 
- art for the garden and furniture. 


ent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street— 
pristmas exhibition of small pictures, 
rafts and sculpture by members of the 
raW.P. & S., to December 30, 


ists Gallery, Towers Hotel, Brooklyn— 
Christmas exhibition of paintings, draw- 
ings, etchings, to December 31. 


pella Barclay, Inc., 186 East 57th Street 
Fine antique furniture, textiles, wall 
papers anc objects of art, 


n Becker, 520 Madison Avenue—Paint- 
ings by American artists. 


jmont Galleries, 576 Madison Avenue— 
Primitives, old masters, period portraits. 


oklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway— 

Pxhibition of 100 prints by European 
and American artists to January 12; 
modern illuminated mss. by Arthur Szyk; 
wllection of household objects made by 
members of the Southern Highland Han- 
jicraft Guild, to January 1; exhibition 
of ancient beads and related objects, 
through January. 


nmmer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— 
Sculpture by Brancusi, to January 13. 


io Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings of American and _ foreign 
schools. 


rmegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 W. 57th St. 
Oils, pastels and watercolors by forty 
members of the “Artists of Carnegie 
Hall, Inc.,” through December. 


fatral Synagogue Community House, 35 
fast 62nd Street—Exhibition of work by 
Joseph Margolies, Marco Zim, Joseph 
Hovell, and many others, through Janu- 
ary 7. 


bh M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue— 
Chinese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. 


temporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 
Watercolors and drawings by Contempo- 
rry Arts Group and Fifty Guest Artists, 
toJanuary 4. 


orators Club Gallery, Squibb Building 
-Work of decorative artists and design- 
ts in the textile field, to January 4. 


phic Studios, 9 East Sith Street— 
Watercolors by Suzanne Duchamp; ab- 
stractions by Henriette Reiss. 


lotte, Inc., 25 East 78th Street—Special 
hibition of stained glass, to December 


a, 


‘champs Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


ttown Gallery, 118 West 18th Street— 
Sventh Annual exhibition of American 
ttintmakers, to January 1. 


8. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 

Mand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street 
Paintings by French masters. 


Mich Galleries, 86 East 57th Street— 
Paintings of Madonnas. Mrs. Ehrich— 
‘new collection of antique English fur- 
litre and accessories. 


ith St. Gallery, 61 West 8th Street— 
. and drawings by Hans Foy, Decem- 
t 26-January 13; Christmas group 
how, to December 24. 


mttera, 71 East 57th Street—Animal cari- 
atures by John Pike. 


pei Galleries, 68 East 57th Street— 
dntings by Valenti Angelo, to Decem- 
tin 31; finger and fist art of Madeleine 
tbert von Stange, to January 1. 


* Fifteen Gallery, 87 West 57th Street— 
er ngs by Charles A. Aiken, Decem- 
Hoy 26-January 6; works by Charles 

ty Pepper, to December 28. 


nd & Co., Ine., 210 East 57th Street— 
tien y att exhibition of antique tapes- 


extiles, fur 
Manelled si urniture, works of art, 


mary, 144 West 18th Street—Work in 


media 
Sewell Toh po Rosella Hartman and 


lh 
Reese Living Art, 100 Washington 


Droge East—Permanent exhibition of 
®ssive XXth century artists. 


"Cause. 4 East 58rd Street—Work b 
kading illustrators. ms tet 
Og punlat Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Paintings and works of art. 
trang en tral Art Galleries, 6th Floor, 
Siciet Central Terminal—Philadelphia 
¥ of Etchers, to December 30. 


The Art News 





Grand Central Galleries, 
Branch, Union Club 
paintings and sculpture. 


Fifth Avenue 
Bldg.—American 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by Americans, to De- 
cember 30; caricatures by Peter Arno; 
“Scenes of Little Italy” by Frank Di 
Gioia. 


Harlow, McDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue— 
Exhibition of etchings and drawings by 
Marguerite Kirmse; watercolors by R. 
Ward Binks, paintings, drawings and 
prints by A. B. Frost, to December 25. 


Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ics, Ine., 30 West 57th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- 
val and Renaissance. 


Hudson Guild, 486 West 27th Street—- Met- 
ropolitan Museum’s traveling exhibition 
of Chinese and Japanese art, December 
28-January 28. 


Kelekian, 598 Madison Avenue—Persian 
and Indian miniatures, the private col- 
lection of Dikran Kelekian. 


Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth 


Currier and Ives prints. 


Avenue— 


Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street— 
Etchings and drypoints by D. Y. Cam- 
eron; exhibition of prints. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
Portraits by William B. E. Ranken, De- 
cember 26-January 10; exhibition of 
Flemish and Italian primitives; recent 
portraits by Jo Davidson, to December 
24; mezzo-tinto, stipple and line engrav- 
ings shown at the opening exhibition of 
the new Springfield Museum, together 
with old English sporting prints selected 
and exhibited by the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Cincinnati Art Museum and 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, to Jan. 6. 


Kraushaur Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Watercolors by Gifford Beal, to Decem- 
ber 30. 


John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street— 
Recent religious paintings by C. Bosser- 
on Chambers, to January 1. 


Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue 
—-Watercolors by Perkins Harnley, 
through December; posters by Toulouse- 
Lautrec, objects by Joseph Cornell, 
“montages” by Harry Brown, to January 
3. 


Lilienfeld Galleries, Ine., 21 
Street—Paintings by old 
masters. 


East 
and 


57th 
modern 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street Hand 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew- 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Maebeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 
Flower subjects and landscapes by Janet 
Scudder, the New York Scene in water- 
color by Hamilton A. Wolf, etchings suit- 
able for Christmas gifts, to December 25; 
painters from the Tiffany Foundation, 
twenty American paintings, opening De- 
cember 26. 


Pierre Matisse Gallery, Fuller Bldg., 51 
East 57th Street—Paintings by Joan 
Miro, December 28-January 18. 


MeMillen, Ine., 148 East 55th Street— 
XVIIIth century drawings and water 
colors from a private Paris collection, to 
December 31. 


Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Works of Rare Old Masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Ave.—Loan exhibition of Islamic 
miniature painting and book illumina- 
tion, to January 7; Three Hundred Years 
of Landscape Prints; display of XIXth 
century lace shawls. 


Midtown Galleries, 559 Fifth Avenue— 
Watercolors by Ethel Katz and Christ- 
mas group shown by members to De- 
cember 30. 


Mileh Galleries, 108 
Watercolors by 
through December. 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue— 
Wo:k by Silvermine artists, until Decem- 
ber 30. 


Morton Galleries, 180 West 
Small paintings by 
through January 6. 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—“‘Vanishing New 
York.”’ photographs of frame houses on 
Manhattan Island in 1932: centenary ex- 
hibition of Edwin Booth memorabilia 
from the collection of The Players, to 
January 15. 


Museum of Modern Art. 11 West 58rd St.— 
Art from sixteen American cities to 
to January 1. 


Newark Museum, N. J.—Arms and Armor 
from the Age of Chivalry to the XTIXth 
eentury. Chinese art. pottery and porce- 
lain, textiles. Jaehne loan collection. 
Netsuke. Modern American paintings and 
sculpture. Closed Mondays and holidays. 


West 
Emil 


57th Street— 
Holzhauer, 


57th 
Elinor 


Street— 
Gibson, 


New Sehkool for Social Research, 6&4 West 
2th Street—Watercolors by Georges 
Schreiber, to December 26. 


New York Historical Society, 4 W. 77th 
Street—Exhibition of views of old New 
York in various media by a group of 
forty artists. 


New York Public Library, Central Bldgz.— 
Tiiuminated manuscrinvts from the Mor- 
fan collection. through February; exhi- 
hition of illuminated mss. in the Spen- 
cer collection: recent additions to the 
vrint collection (closed Sundays) : draw- 
ines bv George Luks, to December 31; 
prints by “Pop” Hart, to January 15. 


Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Avenue— 
Second annual exhibition of American 
genre paintings depicting the pioneer pe- 
riod, until January 31. 


in’ New York 


Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th Street 
— Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 

Jane Berlandina, to January 15. 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 485 Madison 
Avenue—Paintings and watercolors by 


Rabinovitch Gallery, 142 West 57th Street 
25 photographs of “Dances and Nudes,” 
to December 30, 


Raymond & Raymond, 40 East 49th Street 
-Work of the Contemporary Print 
Group, “An American Scene’; Christ- 
mas show, through December 30. 


John Reed Club, 480.Sixth Avenue—Exhi- 
bition “Hunger, Fascism, War,” to Janu- 
ary 8. 


Rehn Galleries, 688 Fifth Avenue—Water- 


colors by George Biddle, through De- 
cember. 


Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 


Paintings by old and modern masters; 
sculpture. 


Rosenbach Co., 15-17 East Sist Street— 
Fragonard drawings illustrating La Son- 
taine’s Contes and Ariosto’s Orlando Fu- 
rioso, and miniature drawings by Tur- 
ner; textiles from Imperial Russia. 


Salon of American Humorists, 480 Park 
Avenue—Benefit exhibition of four hun- 
dred cartoons, 


Schultheis Galleries, 142 Fulton Street— 
Paintings and art objects. 

Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue— 
Marine paintings by Frank Vining Smith, 
to December 30. 


Scott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen- 
tury English paintings and modern draw- 
ings. 


Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Ine., 
11 East 52nd Street—Exhibition of im- 
portant old French gold and silver plate, 
for the benefit of the French Hospital, 
organized by Jacques Helft of “Les Fils 
de Leon Helft.”’ 


Jaeques Seligmann Galleries, 8 East 51st 
Street—Fine paintings by old and mod- 
ern artists, rare tapestries and works 
of art. 


KE. & A. Silberman Gallery, 32-34 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by old masters. 


W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue—Four 
modern rooms designed by Lucien Rollin; 
five renascent modern rooms by W_ & J. 
Sloane. 


Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Interna- 
tional group exhibition. 


University Settlement, Eldridge and Riv- 
ington Streets—Metropolitan Museum’s 
traveling exhibition of Far Eastern art, 
through December 25. 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 East 
57th Street—Paintings by Jean Lureat. 


19 East 54th Street— 
XVIIIth century English furniture, 
porcelain, silver and panelled rooms; 
Christmas exhibition of decorative and 
useful English period objects, specially 
imported for their suitability as Christ- 
mas presents. 


Vernay Galleries, 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, Astor 
Place—American antique furniture at- 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, Sey- 
mour, McIntire and others. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, The 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th 
Street—Antique and objets d'art. 


Julius Weitzner, 122 East 57th Street— 
German and Italian primitives. 


Wells, 52 East 57th Street—Loan exhibi- 
tion of Chinese painting, to December 30. 


Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Avenue— 
Prints by American and French artists. 


Whitney Museum, 10 West Eighth Street— 
First Biennial Exhibition of Contempo- 
rary American sculpture, watercolors 
and prints, to January 11. 


Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
Maurice Boutet de Monvel’s mural panel 
and drawings from the life of Jeanne 
d’Are, to December 30. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Chinese and Japanese art in all phases. 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
—Special exhibition of Dutch and Eng- 


lish masters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. 


Zhorowski Gallery, i60 Park Avenue— 
Paintings by modern French artists. 
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BOHLER & STEINMEYER 


INC. 
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Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Madison Ave. and 46th St. 


LUCERNE 
The Lucerne Fine Art Co. 
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ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., Inc. 


11 East 52nd Street NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN & FILS 
23 Place Vendéme . 
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EXHIBITION OF 
ANTIQUE FRENCH 
STAINED GLASS 
From the XII to the XVI Century 


Until December 29th 


réw-YORK 


H254GHAST 4 
78% STREET 


PARISH 


27 RUG DE 
BERR) (VIL) 


A. S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
| WORKS of ART 


| 680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN Galleries 


Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York 
FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th St., New York 12 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 
SELECTED PAINTINGS 

BRAQUE, CEZANNE, DERAIN, RAOUL DUFY, 

MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, 

DOUANIER ROUSSEAU 


LURCAT, 
RENOIR, ~¢ 





ENGLISH COMMENT 
ON AMERICAN ACT 


LONDON.—This item, which we re- 
print from the December issue of the 
Art Trade Journal, will undoubtedly be 
of great interest to our readers. 

“..,. the American Art Dealers’ As- 
sociation has requested the Govern- 
ment at Washington to enforce the tak- 
ing out of a travelers’ license by all 
alien representatives who visit the 
States. If this is done, members of the 
body will demand production of the 
license from the traveler before they 
even commence to negotiate with him. 
This pettifogging action is presumably 
one of retaliation (‘spite,’ some dealers 
term it), because of English represen- 
tatives having sold to private buyers 
(many of whom were previously on the 
books of their London firms) when in 
the United States. If the U. S. Govern- 
ment acceded to this request and the 
British Government passed a corre- 
sponding license tax, we can imagine 
the wail which would arise from the 
host of American travelers and agents 
in Great Britain. The idea of this 
small-minded plan to handicap further 
alien representatives appears to have 
been begotten by jealousy and funk. 
The American firms responsible for it 
are envious of the trade bestowed upon 
Bond Street firms by Americans visit- 
ing London, who find themselves ca- 
tered for there, better and more rea- 
sonably than in the big United States 
cities, and envious at the prestige 
which English fine art publications 
and English dealers enjoy amongst the 
better class American public. 

“Arising out of this I have just re- 
ceived a letter from a _ well-informed 
fine art man in the United States, 
which says, ‘there is a sort of idea 
prevalent here that it is the smart 
thing to buy from an English house. 
Many West-End publishers and deal- 
ers who are acquainted with the chief 
American exclusive firms consider that 
the latter have failed to make the most 
of the wonderful opportunities which 
they enjoyed during the 1924-29 boom; 
in fact that some of them have mis- 
managed things rather badly.’ ” 


NEW EXHIBITS TO 
OPEN IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—An exhibition of work 
by Eugene Berman was a feature of 
the opening on December 14 of the gal- 
leries recently devoted to the World’s 
Fair in the Art Institute. Among the 
interesting group shows which were 
also placed on view at this time is a col- 
lection of paintings selected by Joseph 
Winterbothom of Burlington, Vermont, 
and loaned by the Flemish Museum of 
the University of Vermont. The can- 
vases in the exhibition are principally 
by young artists who possess enthusi- 
asm and creative ability, among them 
being Roland Oudot, Roger Chastel, 
Maurice Brianchon, Salvador Dali, 
Jean Hugo, Christian Berard and Eu- 
gene and Leonide Berman. 

Among the one-man shows which 
opened on this same date is a group of 
works by Paul Kleinschmidt of Berlin 
and Munich. 

This display offers an opportunity 
to enter the studio of a German who 
paints with the strength of a San- 
dow, so heavy and smashing is his 
brushwork. Like some of his contem- 
poraries, George Grosz and Laura 
Knight, of England, he goes to the 
theater for his subjects. But Klein- 
schmidt also shows many other sub- 
jects, notably several views in Arles, 
the home for some time of the Dutch- 
French painter Van Gogh. 

At the same time, visitors may en- 


Furnished and unfurnished 
suites of 1, 2, and 3 rooms 
many with terraces, de- 
signed for the distinctive 
living this famous name 
implies. By the day, month, 
or year. 


Rates from $4.00 per day 
HOTEL 


/DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Management 


Sale of Old Prints 
At C. G. Boerner 
Arouses Interest 


LEIPZIG. — Rembrandt’s “Hundred 
Guilder” print (“Christ Healing the 
Sick”) brought the highest price of 
20,000 Rmks. in the C. G. Boerner sale 
of old prints on November 14 and 15. 
The second highest price, 18,000 Rmks., 
was fetched by Diirer’s “St. Jerome 
Seated Near a Pollard Willow,” an 
etching of outstanding quality and 
utmost rarity. 

Among the bidders from all nations 
who attended the sale were representa- 
tives from several German Museums, 
the print department of the Rijks Mu- 
seum of Amsterdam, leading English, 
French and Swiss dealers and a num- 
ber of important European private col- 
lectors. With the exception of a few 
of the less important items, the large 
group of early XVth century engrav- 
ings, rare Netherlandish etchings of 
the XVIIth century and beautiful 
sheets by Diirer and Rembrandt were 
all dispersed. The prints were drawn 
from two old and famous German ducal 
collections and from the large holdings 
of King Frederick August II of Sax- 
ony and included a great many rari- 
ties and pieces of high quality. Despite 
economic conditions, prices almost 
matched those of last spring, demon- 
strating the growing confidence in the 
stability of the value of fine old prints. 


N. J. ART AWARDS 
ARE ANNOUNCED 


MONTCLAIR. — Awards for the 
Third Annual New Jersey State Ex: 
hibition have been announced and offi: 
cial presentations made as follows: 

Montclair Art Association awards: 
Oils—Medal of Award to “Growth” by 
Dorothea Mierisch, Honorable Mention 
to “Carlotta” by Richard Lahey; Water- 
colors—Medal of Award to “Dammas 
Cove” by Howard Giles, N. A., Honor- 
able Mention to “The Vacant Chair” 
(pastel) by Peggy Dodds; Black and 
White—Medal of Award to “The Val: 
ley Below” by C. Jac Young, Honorable 
Mention to “Conroy’s” by Maurice K. 
Dwyer; Sculpture—Medal of Award to 
“Nina” by Cesare Stea, Honorable Men- 
tion to “Deluge” by Willem Van Beek. 

American Artists’ Professional] 
League awards: Oils—Medal of Award 
to “Snowbound Acres” by John F. Carl- 
son, N. A., Honorable Mention to “The 
Fishing Party” by Ray Wilcox; Water- 
colors—Medal of Award to “The Thaw” 
by William T. L. Armstrong, Honor- 
able Mention to “The Knight’s Barn” 
by Dexter B. Dawes; Black and White 
—Medal of Award to “Studio Table” 
by James Wilson Milnor, Honorable 
Mention to “Interior” by Victoria Hut- 
son; Sculpture—Medal of Award to 
“Composition” by Enid Bell, Honor- 
able Mention to “Wist Ye Not?” by Eda 
Lord Demarest. 

The exhibition in which all these 
works appear is being held at the Mont: 
clair Art Museum through Decem- 
ber 24. 


joy a show devoted to the art of Rock- 


well Kent, which will continue until 
January 21. Two galleries in the East 
Wing are filled with paintings and 
drawings done in his recent visit to 
Greenland. There are also many orig- 
inal drawings, illustrating his recent 
book of travel, N by E. A series of 
dramatic illustrations for Dostoievski’s 
The Brothers Karamazov by Grigoriev, 
which New York art lovers have re- 
cently enjoyed at the Marie Sterner 
Gallery, will also be on view until Jan- 
uary 21. 


The Art News 


POLISH ART SHOW 


NOW IN BUFFALO 


BUFFALO.—With the third largest 
Polish population of any city in 
America, Buffalo is showing a compre- 
hensive exhibition of Polish art at the 
Albright Art Gallery during December. 
This show, organized and presented by 
the International School of Art in New 
York, made its first appearance at the 
Brooklyn Museum last month. Miss 
Marya Werten, a Polish artist, teacher 
and research worker, head of the Polish 
division of the International School, is 
in charge of the exhibition and accom- 
panied it to Buffalo. 

Filling the entire Albright Art Gal- 
lery, this enormous exhibition conveys 
colorfully and powerfully the essence 
of the distinctly national spirit of the 
Poland of today. It comprises oil paint- 
ings, water colors, and an important 
section of graphic art, as well as cari- 
catures, commercial art, applied folk 
art, and a selection of work done in 
the Polish public schools. An elaborate 
schedule of musica] and other events 
is taking place at the Albright Art Gal- 
lery during the exhibition in coopera- 
tion with the leaders of the miany 
Polish-American societies in Buffalo. 

Of particular importance is this rich- 
ly-varied exhibition is the division of 
graphic arts. In her introduction for 
the catalog, Miss Werten writes, “The 
regaining of Poland’s political inde- 
pendence brought about an extraordi- 
nary development of Polish graphic art 
in the last twenty years. Especially 
commercial art, which is so closely 
connected with life, was able to de- 
velop only when Berlin, Petersburg and 
Vienna ceased to supply the cultural 
needs of the Polish people... Graphic 
art found a strong basis in the tradi- 
tion of old peasant wood cuts. The lat- 
ter are a branch of Polish art which 
can compare favorably with those of 
other nations, thanks to the wealth and 
variety of its forms and its national 
originality. The richness of Polish folk- 
art gives testimony to the great in- 
born talents for plastic art of the Polish 
people... .”—W. G, 


Antiques 
of Distinction 


Furniture, Tapestries 


OLD MASTERS 


Kunsthaus MALMEDE 
COLOGNE/Rh. 


33 Sachsenhausen 


LOEWI 


VENEZIA 


San Trovaso 960 


PERIOD ROOMS, FURNITURE 
EARLY TEXTILES & RUGS 


JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 


HIGH GRADE 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Antiques and Reproductions 


ALSO—RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


25-27 West 56th Street, New York 


Saturday, December 23, 1833 
WASHINGTON Clearwater Silver 


| a Recent Bequest 
to Albany Instity 








The third of the current series of 
special exhibitions in the Division of 
Graphic Arts opened recently, with the 
lithographs of Theo Ballou White, of 
Philadelphia. 

In the summer of 1932 the artist 
sketched in the most remote sections 
of West Virginia, and some of the 
landscapes in the show are the result. 
Later in the summer, while working 
in Tidewater, Virginia, on the history 
of the Church of England and the par- 
ishes on the James River, he made the 
lithographs for Seven Old Churches in 
Virginia, 

Last winter, 
made seven 
Mansion in 


ALBANY.—By the will of the 
Alphonso T. Clearwater, of Kip " 
his collection of early American sily 
comprising more than five hundr 
pieces, was bequeathed to the ap. 
Institute of History and Art. Poa 
past twelve years this Collection 
been on loan to the Institute and + 
to the time of his death Judge CI 
water had been constantly adding to 

The collection contains examples 
the work of some of the most tamos 
silversmiths of Boston, New Yor 
Baltimore and Philadelphia 


in Philadelphia, he 
folios entitled Colonial 
Fairmount Park. 














EXHIBITION AND SALE 
The Noted 


EDWIN D. KRENN 


COLLECTION OF 


CHINESE ART 


Removed from his Chicago residence for immediate disposal 





OVER 700 OBJECTS 


Including: 


The important Wood & Bronze Sculptures dating from the T'ang 
to the Ming Dynasty; fine Imperial Jades; Rock-Crystals; 
Rose-Quartz; Amber and Ivory Carvings 


A rare opportunity to obtain fine examples at 
unusually low prices 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES 
600 Madison Avenue, New York 


JAC: FRIEDENBERG 
President 


CHAS. FRIEDENBER 
Vice-President 


HUDSO 


FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


and 


FORWARDING AGENTS 


Office: 
17 STATE ST. 


Warehouse: 
323 East 38th 


EXPERTS IN CLEARANCE 
THRU’ U. S. CUSTOMS OF 


PAINTINGS and WORKS OF ART 


OLD 
MASTERS 
IN THE FINE ART OF 


PACKING AND SHIPPING OF ART OBJECTS, 
PAINTINGS, FURNITURE, AND HOUSEHCLD 
EFFECTS TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 


WAREHOUSE, PACKING and SHIPPING DEPARTMEN? 
On arrival of shipments at the port, we can arrange for U. S. Customs exdtnination at 
our warehouse (under Customs regulations) where our facilities and experienced em- 
ployees permit us to assure the most careful handling, unpacking and delivery 


Cable Address: 


Telepho:es: 
“JACBERG” 


ROwling Green 9-4151 to 41 


TIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


LONDON 


ROME 
FLORENCE LUCERNE 

HAMBURG __ SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH Fe 

VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDA 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


OUR REPRESENTA 


PARIS 
BERLIN 


BARCELONA 
MADRID 


MILAN GENEVA 


BRUSSELS 


— 
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